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EALING briefly with the Cesarewitch in last week’s 
notes, Wagstaffe (7st. 12lb.), Aurette (7st. 2lb.) and 
two or three others were suggested as likely to become 
prominent in the betting. The former is now—I am 
writing on September 28th—favourite at 10 to 1, the 

latter -ccond favourite at 100 to 7, and for their present positions 
in the quotations some reason can be found. On the Wednesday 
of las week Wagstaffe (seven years old), carrying 8st. 12lb., beat 
Manil!. (three years old), to whom he was giving 15lb., just 4lb 
more ‘ 1an weight for age, by three lengths in the Durham Handicap. 
This e has, by the way, served to put us on the track of the 
Cesare vitch winner more than once. It was called the October 
Plate ~hen Wargrave won it in 1904, and Wargrave subsequently 
won t!« Cesarewitch. Six years later the name of the race had 
been unged to that by which it is at present known, but the 
distar had been increased to two miles, and Verney, subse- 
quent winner of the Cesarewitch, won it, beating Declare, Gallus, 
Royal Realm, Last Call, Lagos and others. The length of the race 
is now as it was when Wargrave won, and what we would much 
like to know is whether Wagstaffe is going to do as Wargrave did 
nine years ago. On the face of it, I do not know that the winning 
of the Durham Handicap last week was in itself a very strong 
recommendation ; but by a more or less roundabout method it 
works out that Wag- 
staffle is about 13lb 
better than Sir Oracle, 
a calculation of which 
anyone who would like 
to see Sir Oracle in 
the Cese-ewitch with 
6st. 13lb. in the saddle 
might make note with 
due reserve. There 
is, at all events, no 
getting away from the 
fact that Wagstaffe 
did win very easily 
indeed, but as to 
whether or no he can 
stay the extra five 
furlongs in the 
Cesarewitch is a 
matter of some un- 
certainty. Maher, 
who rode him at Hurst 
Park, did, I was in- 
formed, express 
himself as being con- 
fident that the colt 
would stay, nor do I 
know of any reason 
for thinking that he 
cannot do so. He is 
alegey colt, but he has 
no lumber about him, 
and as to his 
doubtful parentage, both Sir Visto and The Wag, to one or 
other of whom he owes his being, are likely enough to get 
a Sta ver, the latter especially, and his dam, Sister Louise, is 
ani iy bred mare by Raeburn out of White Veil, by 
Munc ster. Whether Last Stand has been tried with Wagstaffe 
Ido = ot pretend to know; but assuming that they had been put 
toget’ r, then their trainer—they are stable companions—in all 
prob. lity knows-—if he did not do so before—all that he wants to 
know bout Wagstaffe’s stamina. This I think, because but for 
bein; dly interfered with in running—severely injured as well 

It is re than probable that Last Stand would have won the 


W. A. Rouch. 
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BALSCADDEN. 


Winner of the Newbury Autumn Handicap. 
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Newbury Autumn Cup on Friday last. 


lo some extent this same 


Newbury Cup was in the nature of a dress rehearsal for the 
Cesarewitch, inasmuch as, with one exception, the twelve horses 
who took part in it all hold an engagement in the more important 
handicap to be decided at Newmarket on October 15th. More- 
over, the distance of the Newbury Cup—two miles and a furlong 

approximates closely to the two miles and a quarter of the Cesare- 
witch, though the extra furlong has to be seriously reckoned with. 
Last Stand, carrying 6st. 4lb., was, I have just mentioned, not 
only interfered with, but so seriously injured that it is hardly 
likely that she will be able to run again this year; but running on 
a length and a half and a 
neck behind the winner. Taking the race as it was run, Balscadden 


with great pluck, she did finish third 


(8st. 7lb.), ridden by Maher, won by a neck from Grave Greek 
(7st. 3lb.), Rivoli (8st. glb.) finishing nearly last. Here there is 
a bit to think about. Balscadden had certainly been treated with 
considerable leniency by the handicapper, who had made him 
the very liberal allowance of 15lb. for the length and a half 
by which Grave Greek beat him at Manchester. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that he should have won the Newbury 
Cup, but the fact that he did win reminds us that trained in the same 
stable are Night Hawk, a St. Leger winner with 7st. 11lb. to carry 
in the Cesarewitch, and Dormant, winner of the Rufford Abbey 
Handicap, a race 
which she won by a 
head from Charlton, 
from whom she was 
receiving t1lb. [have 
already suggested the 
possibility that Last 
Stand may have told 
Pratt what Wagstaffe’s 
prospects for the 
Cesarewitch really are. 
It is equally probable 
that between them 
Balscadden and 
Dormant can tell W. 
rr. Robinson, the 
Foxhill trainer, all 
about Night Hawk 
tell him, I should 
think, almost to a 
certainty for Dor- 
mant can tell him all 
about Charlton and 
others, and Balscadden 
can supply him with 
reliable information 
concerning ten more 
of Night Hawk’s 
probable opponents. 
It is likely enough, 
too, that the race for 
Copyright. the Newbury Cup 
has told Sir Charles 
Nugent something; for in his stable are Grave Greek and 
Aurette. Both have the same weight (7st. 2lb.) in the 
Cesarewitch ; Grave Greek was only beaten a neck at Newbury 
and that after having, to all intents and purposes, made all the 
running, so that if Aurette is appreciably better—I believe she is— 
then Grave Greek would seem to have a very fair chance 
indeed of winning the Cesarewitch. I might add that although 
at first sight she appears to be none too “‘ fashionable ’’ in her 
pedigree, she is, as a matter of fact, bred on sound staying lines— 
she is by Pericles out of Cherry Agnes, by Enthusiast—an own 
sister to Martagon, sire of the two Cesarewitch winners, Balsarroch 











and Mintagon. Pericles, sire of Aurette, is by Persimmon out of 
Antibes by Isonomy, so that there is no lack of staying blood in 
Colonel Fenwick’s filly 
Hawk. 


he is clearly entitled to 


I hardly know what to say about Night 
As a winner of the St. Leger, with 7st. r1Ib. to carry, 
respect, none the less so that in 
former days 8st. r1olb. was the weight automatically assigned 
to a Leger winner in the Cesarewitch. On behalf of Colonel 
Hall Walker’s colt it is said that he is an exceptionally fine 
stayer. He certainly was the best .stayer that ran for the 
St. Leger, but what does that amount to? Very little indeed 
In my opinion, for never did a worse lot of horses—the winner 
turn out to do battle for the historic race on 
White Magic, 
into a useful four year old, but he has not, I think, yet come to 
What makes me doubtful about Night Hawk is his 
hopeless exhibition in the Breeders’ St. Leger only a week before 
the Doncaster St 


possibly excepted 
Doncaster Town Moor by the way, may develop 
himself. 
Leger. Here he was actually receiving 15lb. 
from Roseworthy and Louvois, both of whom beat him by three 
lengths, equivalent to, at the very least, another 7lb. That is 
to say, that at a mile and three furlongs Night Hawk was 22lb. 
behind colts whom he simply “ lost when, a week later on, he 
met them at even weights in the St. Leger, a mile and six furlongs, 
very nearly seven furlongs to be exact. I quite recognise the 
superior stamina might have enabled Night Hawk to win the 
Leger—it did so—but nothing will persuade me to believe that a 
St. Leger winner of average class ought not to have been able 
to, at all events, make a race of it at a mile and three furlongs 
with other three year olds from whom he was receiving 15]b., 
and especially when those three year olds were Roseworthy and 
Louvois. Nor do I believe that Night Hawk’s superior stamina 
can account for what to my mind is a discrepancy of at least 42lb. 
What was wrong with 
Colonel Hall 


between the Derby and Doncaster form. 
Night Hawk at Derby I do not pretend to know. 


OPER FIELD 


THE RAVAGES OF DISTEMPER. 


HE editor of “ Baily’s Hunting Directory ’’ has published 


in the pages of Baily’s Magazine for October some 
interesting but incomplete statistics of the losses from 
distemper in various kennels These are, nevertheless, 
Altogether, 


included Of these, forty-six suffered more or less seriously 


very instructive ninety-five packs are 
thirty-seven had about the average, which means further losses, 
very large in the aggregate; while twelve kennels escaped almost 
or altogether Of these twelve, one 


pack of Welsh hounds 
to me that a careful study of the pedigrees of these ninety-five packs 


Mr. David Davies’, a private 
has had no distemper at all. It occurred 


might yield some suggestions as to the cause of the disease and its 
greater severity in some kennels than in others. In two cases 
that of the Heythrop and the Cheshire—the full number of a hunting 
pack has been lost. While a study of these statistics does not offer 
any very firm ground for conclusions, yet certain facts do appear 
First, I 


note that Wales, Scotland and Devonshire have suffered least 


which seem to suggest certain points tor consideration 


Those packs, moreover, which have escaped the disease wholly 
or in its more fatal forms are those wnich have the fewest direct 
Belvoir crosses. The reason of this is that most packs of hounds 
have probably as many Belvoir strains as they can carry. I have 
no doubt that in some places (be the reason the soil, the climate, 
or what it may) inbreeding to certain strains is less dangerous 
One Master tells me that he thinks the disease 
is in the first instance always brought in from the outside. Most 
In the strongest and 


than in others. 


of the puppies contract the disease at walk. 
healthiest dogs the incubation of the germs takes longer, but in 
these cases the disease is always more severe when it does come 
out in the kennel after the puppies have been sent home, and thus 
it is that the best youngsters are so often the victims of distemper 
It is evident that the matter is very serious. It is no slight addition 
to the expenses of hunting a country to be obliged either to breed 
sO many more puppies than we want or to be obliged to buy a 


certain number of chaff hounds to make up our numbers. There 
are, as it seems to me, certain things which might be tried. One is, 


in those kennels where the puppies have suffered very severely, 
to look very closely into (1) the sanitation, (2) the water supply, 
(3) liability to dampness, (4) the ventilation, (5) the methods of 
the feeder the other, to go outside the special lines of blood 


which the kennel has favoured hitherto. This would not alter 


the type, because the Badminton, the Puckeridge, Lord Middleton’s 
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Walker himself does not bet and is interested solely in the breedino 
of high-class horses, and I take it—I may be wrong—that he - 
much the same view of Night Hawk’s running at Derby as ny 
of us did, for he was not present to see him win the Leger. There 
it is, if Night Hawk is to be judged by any of the form he showed 
before Doncaster, he has no chance whatever of winning tt) 
If, on the other hand, we reject all that form 
accept him as a St. Leger winner of average class, then he ou 

to win, or very nearly win, the long-distance handicap 
October 15th. This much at least is certain, that with Balscadd 
winner of the Newbury Cup, and Dormant, winner of the Ruff 
Abbey Handicap, in the stable, Night Hawk’s trainer—Mr 
Robinson—should make no mistake, nor is it likely that he 
Night Hawk’s weight (7st. 11lb.) includes a rolb. pena 
His original weight was therefore 7st. 1lb., a fairly signifi: 


Cesarewitch. 


do so. 


expression of the handicapper’s opinion of his merits as shown 
his public running previous to the St. Leger. People who | 
already backed Charlton need take no heed of the colt’s re: 
gression in the betting. I am assured on the very best of autho 
that the colt is well and has done well since he ran Dorm 
(receiving 11lb.) to a head in the Rufford Abbey Handicap, an 
still think that although some one or possibly two of his oppone 
may beat him for speed, he will be somewhere handy when 
Cesarewitch is being lost and won. 
will probably be Aurette. 

Soon we shall be trying to reckon up the two year olds, a 
I am beginning to doubt if we shall find the reckoning satisfact: 
The Tetrarch has certainly shown himself to be gifted with aln 


One of those seme oppone: 


phenomenal speed, but already there are rumours—I ¢ 
them for what they are worth—that all is not as it sh« 
be with him. Aldford is certainly touched in the wind 
that there is no doubt in my mind, and Flying Orb is un 


suspicion. TRENTON. 


AND FURROW. 


and the Badsworth Kennels, for example, contain hounds wh 
are of the same type (whose pedigrees go back to the same roc 
if we go deep enough) as the fashionable sires we have been us 
Of the kennels which have escaped distemper, the | 
The South Devon is a mis 


sO long 
Devon is full of Warwickshire blood. 
pack bred from drafts. The Garth are bred on fairly fashional\ 
lines, but they have not long since moved into fresh kennels. Thi 
Fife are drawn from the Bramham Moor and the North Shropshir 
and neither’6f these kennels had heavy losses, though both had tly 
disease among the puppies. Lastly, I believe in quarantining 
puppies when they first come up from walk, before they come into 
the kennel at all. Whether a cure will ever be discovered it 
difficult to say, but at all events this much is certain, that the dise 
has increased in virulence of late years, and that, therefore, we ma 
assume that there are faults either in our methods of breedir 
or in our kennel management, or perhaps in both. 


THE DEVON AND SOMERSET. 


The late Lord Wolverton used to say that a stag had the « 
advantage from the huntsman’s point of view that you could not 
say he had gone to ground when you were tired of the hunt. but 


SO 


a stag can conceal himself very effectually, nevertheless 
long as he is on the move he is more liable to be viewed than a 
fox. In spite of the rain, scent has been very moderate indee 
on Exmoor, and it was rather by lucky views than hunting that 

particularly gallant stag was brought to bay in the Horner Valley 
He would never have been taken at 


, 1 } 


just before dusk last week. 

all but for the woodcraft of the huntsman and for the stag’s bac 
luck in being viewed by the Master when he had all but be 
The day began well, and hounds were keen as they 

laid on the foil above Weir Water. The stag took a long butt 
twisting course, which brought him round past Sweeting. Wit t 
any apparent change hounds ran down into Horner and up 
most punishing ascent which, of all the climbs of Exmoor, I 
most, the steep side of Ley Hill, above the Horner Valley. Som 
or other, Tucker recognised at this point that he had a fresh E 
The hounds were stopped and the huntsman 
There all the time in the bush-she! 
When hounds wer 
upon him he sprang up with a great splash and fluster, and wt 
Ley Hill. When hounds reached the top they settled to ru 
and before horses had fairly caught their wind they were as} 
gallop a good pace in order to live with hounds until the 


hounds. 


before him. 
back to Horner Bridge. 
stream the hunted stag had lain close. 
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sot among fresh deer. It seemed as if the hunt was over, but by a 
a ky chance the Master’s eye espied the hunted stag. Quickly 
the hounds were on his foil. But he was a gallant stag, and turned 
to bay several times, and once caught a luckless hound fairly with 
his brow antlers. But they took him at last—a stag that, with a 
scent to drive him straight, might well have given the hunt of the 
<eason, so stout and strong was he. 


THE WEST NORFOLK. 


The fact that it has been determined to get together a small 
<tud for the Prince of Wales, in order that he may hunt during the 
oresent ~cason, gives especial interest to the fact that Mr. Champion 
at ag taken the Mastership of the West Norfolk. The Prince 


could e no better guide to the science of fox-hunting than the 
presel faster. It is not likely that he will be able to devote 
much t tothe sport. The late King rode hard and well in his early 
days might perhaps have learned to care more about hunting 
had h en able to keep up with the sport. I can recollect his 
hunti ith the Royal Buckhounds and a famous visit to the Quorn. 
The \ Norfolk is a pleasant country to hunt in, by no means 
alway nple to ride over, and carrying a scent. Its situation 
prev’ the crowds which collect at the covert-side with more 
fashi le Hunts. 


THE QUORN AND COTTESMORE. 


)uorn Hounds have found foxes everywhere in their best 
count ind John o’ Gaunt and Gartree Hill, two coverts known 
i t ld over, are full of foxes; so, too, are the Saxelbyc 
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of scent. I do not mean to say that the Fitzwilliam is a bad 
seenting country. On the contrary, for a country with a fait 
extent of plough, it carrics more than the average of good scent, 
and I have seen hounds fairly race on the pastures. I fancy there 
is a great deal more grass in it than in the time of our grandfathers. 
The particular characteristics of the country are that it is everywhere 
strongly fenced, and the fences are made formidable by the holding 
nature of the soil. Thus it is not quite a poor man’s country ; 
one needs power and blood in one’s horse. If you ride nearly 
fourteen stone, a horse up to fifteen stone is necessary if you are to 
see all hounds are doing. Of course, here as elsewhere one may 
hunt and see much on less excellent horses, but this needs care 
I think the perfection of hunting is to be able to let the horse 
stride along when hounds really run. Yet the strength of the 
fences hardly makes it a paradise for light-weights, for one needs 
weight and strength for stiff hedges. We talk rather glibly of the 
weight carrying and staying power of a horse, but these depend 
in some measure on the horse’s condition. A horse should be hard 
to cross the Fitzwilliam country. Of course, the hounds are a 
beautiful pack, alike in depth through the heart, in strength of 
loins, and having bone, good sound feet and capital shoulders. No 
uniformity of colour is striven for, and no hound is drafted for cotour 
from the Milton. The Fitzwilliam country is full of foxes, and the 
hounds have plenty of blood in the cub-hunting season, when the 
whole country is worked well and the assistance of Lord Excte1 
and Mr. Fernie is called in to make the foxes scatter in the woodlands. 
Blank days are not known, and I have never heard complaints 
of the ecarth-stopping. Indeed, Mr. Fernie’s Hounds had a 


’ 
LOOK 


> 





P. H. Adams 


Woods. Ifin Lord Morton’s and Lowesby the huntsman and hounds 


were not so successful, that will probably come right when the litters 
are once scattered. No place with good lying for foxes is likely 
to be blank when once hunting begins. All that hounds want now 
isascent. The Cottesmore, working Skeffington, had to work hard 
lor the cubs. There was just scent enough to tell which way the 
fox had gone, but hardly sufficient to enable hounds to press him 
hard. But, still, nearly an hour’s work in those sticky rides of 
yellow mud forced a cub into the open, and a short half-circle 


round brought the cub and his pursuers to the edge of Tilton Wood, 
where they rolled him over. It was really a good performance, 
and hounds had thoroughly earned their fox. 

THE FITZWILLIAM. 

5 is one of the most interesting countries for a fox-hunter 
who s both hunting and riding. Of all the countries I have 
hunte’ in, it isone of the best in which to make a pack of hounds, 
and < tainly one of the best in which to see them at work. It 
has b my fortune to hunt a good deal in hilly countries, where, 
of ne ity, hounds are often out of sight. The level fields of the 
Fitzw m are a great treat after the Dorset hills. There it is 
simp question of the pace and staying power of the horse if 
the 1 wishes to see hounds. The wide stretch of many of the 
helds iether under plough or pasture, enables one to command 
the while giving them plenty of room. Resolution, drive 
oa termination to get hold of the fox enable the Fitzwilliam 


to make sport with slender encouragement in the way 


CUBBING WITH THE QUORN. 
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morning’s work in the woods round King’s Cliffe, which border on the 
Apethorpe Coverts, where Mr. Leonard Brassey preserves foxes for 
these packs. 


THE EASTBOURNE AND THE GOATHLAND. 


The Duke of Devonshire will lend his hounds and kennels to the 
committee of the Eastbourne Hunt, and Mr. Roland Burke and Mr.W. 
G. Heasman are to be joint-Masters, with Mr. J. Gosden as secretary 
Thus the prospects are good for the season, and the Eastbourne 
people will perhaps take no less pleasure in the Hunt, which is one 
of the attractions of this very pleasant town. In the old-world 
Hunt, the Goathland, which certainly has as long a history as any, 
Mr. Renwick of Whitewall, Malton, will become Master and carry 
the horn. This is essentially a wild moorland country. Foxes 
are hard to find, for they may lie anywhere, and often hounds have 
to drag up to the foxes’ kennel in the old fashion. When found, 
they are a stout, bold race, and give long moorland runs. 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE HOUNDS. 


Hounds often find a badger and kill him when looking for a fox ; 
but the incident with the Worcestershire, when the hounds found 
an otter in some withy beds and actually hunted and killed him, 
stands alone in my recollection. I never heard of sucha thing before. 
Mr. Jones, the Master of the Worcestershire, was for some time a 
Master of otter-hounds, and it so happened that a few of his old 
rough hounds were at hand, and no doubt they showed the way to 
the others. X. 
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HIS page is given to-day to a medieval town house incident in the continuing struggle between archeok 
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instead of to a ‘ Lesser Country House of To-day,” history on one side and the claims of modern comme 

because its removal from its ancient site raises a doubt the other. Commerce won, and any other result could | 

which often occupies the minds of lovers of English have been expected, for the value of the site for m len 

architecture. How far offices was enormous. The 
is it justifiable to take down : ait. 2p antiquary will always | 
and set up elsewhere a building ee ee Fates wen VA ms WES against destruction, ai 


which was designed for one 
specific place and cannot 
occupy another as  appro- 
priately? It is a _ difficult 
question which does not seem 
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capable of being answered in : Ss SS SS PRINCIPAL some sort it waseven a | 
any cut-and-dried fashion. ir Pei a TAIR he Hall as rebuilt incory 
On broad lines such removals f) stain {' Sy every bit of old work th: 
are acts of vandalism, but the ‘= = : worth preserving, it stan: 
accompanying illustrations give a a a. . -_- clear to the observer inste | 0! 
an example which seems 4. » ie being overshadowed by er 
justified. — : 2 — buildings, and it now fu 
The outcry about the re- yy’ a more useful public pu os 
moval of Crosby Hall from its : . ® than could have been cont. ved 
ancient site in Bishopsgate _ a | A ~ for it in the City. Whe th 
will long be remembered as a mt GAT! Chartered Bank of India. the 
protest against the loss of a ‘ Se owners of the original sit 
link with the old life of the felt obliged to decree th 
City of London, It was an PLAN OF CROSBY PLACE IN THE CITY. removal of the Hall, they 
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showed public spirit in bearing the cost of taking down the Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and to be used asa Hall of Residence 
architectural features and of numbering and storing them. for students in 

Various projects for the rebuilding of the Hall were Walter H. Godfrey, an architect who has done veoman service 
discussed, but it was ultimately decided to form the University for the Survey of London, and his partner, Mr. Edmund L 
and City Association of London, so that the Hall might enter Wratten, superintended the rebuilding. 


connection with London University. Mr. 
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. new career of usefulness in the service of education. The Crosby Hall was the dining-hall of Crosby Place, the last 
lon County Council co-operated in the scheme by taking of the great Gothic houses in which the merchant princes of 
ge of the dismembered fabric and handing it over to the London dwelt. It must have been a splendid thing in the davs 

lation to be rebuilt on land belonging to the Council in when it stood free and complete, as it appears in the first of out 
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two plans. Even in John Stow’s 
day (he wrote in 1508) it was the 
place to which he referred with the 
greatest admiration. Built in or soon 
after 1466 by Sir John Crosby, the 
house made an indelible mark on 
English literature. Shakespeare must 
have known it intimately. He lived 
in St. Helen’s Parish in 15098, and 
immortalises the house in no less 
than three passages in Richard III. 
When Gloucester sent the First 
Murderer on his cruel errand his last 
word was 

“When you have done, repair to Crosby 

Place.” 

Sir Thomas More had owned it in 
1523, but only for a year, and the 
story that he was living there when 
he | wrote U/opia seems apocryphal. 
None the less, his connection with the 
Hall makes it peculiarly appropriate 
that it should now stand on a part 
of More’s garden in Chelsea and be 
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devoted to the services of learni 
We are, however, concerned | 
rather with the transplanting of 
old parts of the fabric than wit] 
history, which is set out 
admirable fulness in the Crosby } 
volume edited by Dr. Philip Nor 
for The Survey of the Memorials 
Greater London. The magnifi 
fifteenth century oak roof, its st 
corbels and the great oriel y 
intact, and had suffered little f; 
the orgies of restoration which 
destroyed much of the interest 
the masonry of the Hall. They 
therefore singled out for illustrat 
here, but it must be added th 
fine fireplace and sume windows 
built into the new walls at Che 
are also original work. The whol 
the internal part of the oak r 
which is a unique piece of design, 
cleansed of many coats of mod 
paint by being pickled in a la 
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trough containing equal quantities of commercial potash and 
-awdust. The purpose of the latter ingredient is to weaken 
the potash and thus to prevent any damage to the oak. 
The roof was fixed to new structural timbers which are 
concealed above it. The oriel window was put together, 
and the stone vault, with its ribs meeting in a boss bear- 
ing the helm and crest of Sir John Crosby, was carefully 
reatted. The Hall as rebuilt is intended to serve as dining-hall 
at the eastern end of a quadrangular group of buildings containing 


KENNEL 


RAIDS ON RATS. 
{E heavy toll levied yearly upon farmers and others in 
return for our hospitality to these mischievous little 
rodents is so much a matter of common knowledge that 
one need not labour the point, although I think the 
average man scarcely realises the loss that he suffers. 


What  nnot be seen in a concrete shape sometimes fails to impress 
the ir. .gination, and never appears on the wrong side of one’s 
annus balance-sheet. Still, there it is, whether we recognise 
it or and the country would be vastly richer if all its rats were 
extern nated. The little body of sportsmen joined together under 
the no ie of the Sheffield and District Working Terriers has for 
its n », “‘ Acta non verba,’’ and going upon this principle, no 


super) ious words are wasted in the Year Book, justissued. Certain 
useful information is given, however, the most essential being 
that the past season sixty-nine Saturday and Sunday meets 
were orranged, of which five were blank and three abandoned. 
Altoge\uer five hun- 
dred and one rats were 
killed, this number be- 
ing more than double 
that of the previous 
year. On several 
occasions the pack of 
terriers was taken into 
Somerset for badger 
digging, and nine were 
taken out in conjunc- 
tion with the Devon 
and Somerset Badger 
Club. 

Of course, it may 
be said that the rats 
killed in this way can 
make very little im- 
pression upon the huge 
army that devastates 
rural districts, but the 
point I should like to 
labour is that similar 
clubs might well be 
established through- 
out the kingdom, when 
a very different story 
might be told. There 
must be thousands of 
men with 
leisure and enthusiasm 


sufficient 


willing to devote a 
few hours a week to 
ratting. Few amuse- 
ments are cheaper or 
serve a more useful 
purpose. The small 
pack of eight terriers, together with the ferrets and tackle, are the 
property of the joint-masters, Messrs. W. Hutton and E. S. Atkin, 


who x cept subscriptions, the minimum being half-a-guinea a season. 


Non members are capped, and landowners and tenant farmers are 
exeript. The country worked is an irregular square of about 
thir.y miles each way, extending from Barnsley in the North to 
Ma ck in the South ; and from Bamford in the West to Worksop. 
Th: season is from October 1st to April 31st. The management 
is \ sted in a hunt committee, consisting of Mr. A. B. Heine- 


m chairman), Mr. J. Tyzack (vice-chairman) and Messrs. W. 
H n, E. S. Atkin and N. Atkin. 

‘o doubt in many parts arrangements could be made for the 
le 1 terriers from some of the exhibition kennels. Mrs. Lionel 
an, for instance, in Berkshire, is tremendously enthusiastic 


ting with her West Highland white terriers, the bag every 








VISCOUNTESS MALDEN’S 


Among other honours has won the Challenge 
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residential quarters for students, who are at present housed in 
an adjoining block of flats which overlooks Battersea Bridge. 
The new buildings will be disposed with reference to the Hall 
as shown by the accompanying plan, and will be in a Tudor 


manner, later in character than the Hall. The complete scheme 
has been designed by Mr. Godfrey, whose reverent care in the 
handling of the very difficult task of rebuilding Crosby Hall 
deserves the thanks of everyone interested in the historical 
monuments of London. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


NOTES. 


year amounting to a most respectable total. In this way a double 
blessing is reaped—the farmers benefit by the war on vermin, 
and the terriers are improved in every way by the opportunity 
of exercising their natural instincts. The difference between 
the terrier that is worked regularly and his brother condemned 
to the monotony of kennel life is usually strikingly marked, to the 
immense advantage of the former when the judge is considering 
character. Any member of the great terrier family should be fitted 
for this form of sport, the question of size not coming into account, 
When our 


fathers were young men, say somewhere about the middle of last 


as in badger digging, or going to ground after a fox. 


century and a little later, rat-pits were much in vogue, and in the 
two 'Varsity towns young bloods had plenty of opportunities of 
trying the mettle of their terriers. Youatt records the feats of a 
dog known as Billy, who disposed of a hundred large rats in six 
minutes thirty-five seconds, and on another occasion he beat this 
record by twenty-two seconds. In his old age, with only two 
teeth and one eye left, 
he killed “fifty in six 
seconds over five 
minutes. How- 
ever, this is an amuse- 
ment that is not in 
contormity with 
modern taste, and one 
is glad that it is so. 
Of course, the old 
spirit lingers in some 
quarters. I re- 
member a kennelman 
of mine one Sunday 
afternoon bringing a 
bagful of rats to the 
house under the mis- 
taken impression that 
the ladies would like 
to see his fox-terrier 
among them. He told 
me one curious thing 
which I was never 
disposed to put to 
_ the test. He said 
one could put 
one’s hand in the bag 
and pull out the rats 
without danger of be 
ing bitten so long as 
one did not continue 
the experiment to the 
last left in. I wonder 
if thisis true. Accord 
ing to Youatt, the rat 
nuisance must have 


ROEBUCK LADDIE 


Certificate and Two Firsts at Crujt's 
been as. bad sixty 
years ago as to-day, for he mentions the belief that in some 
cases aS much corn was consumed by them as would equal the 
rent of the farm. Were it not for his propensity to raid hen-roosts 
the weasel might possibly prove a valuable ally to the farmer. As 
a boy, one of my joys was to chivvy the rats usually found at the 
bottom of a corn rick when it was threshed. Once, expecting good 
sport, we were disappointed to draw a complete blank, the explan- 
ation coming when a weasel and her young were dislodged. 


A HANDSOME BREED. 


It is a thousand pities that more people do not take up the 
deerhound, undoubtedly one of the handsomest dogs we possess 
in these islands. For beauty of form and coat it always seems to 
me that he is hard to beat, and his activity and graceful manners 
are all recommendations when we are considering companionable 
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qualities. Active enough to follow well on the 1o0ad, he is yet so 
gentle that his presence in a house is scarcely noticeable, and his 
wiry coat is far less trouble to keep in order than many. Lady 
Malden has been fortunate enough to secure an excellent specimen 
in Roebuck Laddie, who is as well bred as he is handsome, his 
sire being Champion Talisman and his dam Champion Roebuck 
Lassie. Laddie is one of the tallest deerhounds now being benched, 
and with his height 
he has also plenty 
of bone. His head 
is thoroughly typical, 
and he has beauti- 
ful dark eyes. At 
the last Cruft’s he put 
the crown on _ his 
many victories by 
winning the challenge 
certificate 
A FINE COLLIE. 

Mr. Robert Tait 
of Wishaw has bred 
so many outstanding 
collies in his time 
that anything coming 
from his kennels must 
conform to the most 
exacting test. Wishaw 
Raeburn, the subject 
of our picture this 
week, does no discredit 
to the fine record set 
up. He is a very 
protuse coated sable 
and white, of nice 
size and with a good 
head He moves as 
freely as one likes to WISHAW 
see a collie, and, as 
his feet and legs are excellent, he possesses those qualities which 
should go to perfection in a working dog. 

THE GREAT SHOW. 

rhe great show of the year, that organised by the Kennel Club, 
is immediately pending, and anyone desirous of entering should 
write at once for a schedule to Mr. E. W. Jaquet at 2, Savile Row, W., 
as entries absolutely close on Monday next. Between then:and the 
opening of the show at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, October,2tst, 
the staff will have to work hard in order to get the catalogue'com- 
pleted As close on six hundred and fifty classes are provided, 
the schedule is necessarily an elaborate document, and in it we find 
a more imposing array of special prizes than has ever before been 
announced, these exceeding the thousand. Many of them are of 
much value, including two challenge cups presented by Lord 
Lonsdale for the best dog and bitch respectively of any breed. 
Judging for these cups and others of a similar nature, together with 
the competitions for sporting, non-sporting and toy teams, will fill 
up the programme for the second day, this onerous task being 
entrusted to Mr. J. Sidney Turner, Mr. F. C. Lowe and Mr. W. R. 
Temple. The magnitude of the whole concern may be inferred from 
the fact that the money prizes and specials offered will be of a value 
of over seven thousand nine hundred pounds. Practically all the 
canine aristocracy of the United Kingdom will be assembled for 
this three days’ festival. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


MILK AND THE SANATORIUM. 

CORRESPONDENT who prefers to remain anonymous 

asks us to direct attention to what he considers a very 

great abuse. It is not concerned with the usual relation 

supposed to exist between the articles named in our 

title, yet the connection seems close enough. In our 
correspondent’s neighbourhood, as in many other places in England, 
local authorities are beginning to build sanatoria and to take active 
measures for the treatment of tubercular subjects. Our corre- 
spondent, with cold common-sense, points to a great weakness in 
the scheme faking the village with which he is best acquainted, 
he gives the names, occupations and so on of several people who 
at very considerable expense have been sent to sanatoria. His 
point is that these lives at the best were of little value. One is a 
jobbing gardener addicted to taking more drink than is good for 
him ; another an old lady who is in a very similar case. He says 
that to the modern physician tuberculosis does not offer the difficult 
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and almost insoluble problem which it did to earlier generations 
It can be, and very often is, cured. He is himself a medical map 


and speaks with knowledge and authority when he says that 
having conducted a very great number of post mortems, he js 
astonished at the number of people who by the plainest evidence 
have suffered from tuberculosis and been cured by one of Natur 


own processes. Instances of apparently hopeless cases being 


s 


successfully dealt with 
in recent days he is 
easily able to quot 


To put all this j a 
nutshell, he arew 
that spending money 
upon the erection of 


an expensive la- 
torium is us + 
waste. The li of 
which we ought be 
most careful are 5 


of the children 
he has not 


slightest difficu 
showing th: 
country villages 

are deprived o é 
most natural l 
which can be n 
them, namely, k 
This is sent up t 
towns on cont 
and although w 
do custome: 
obtain supplies 


the farms, i S 
practically imp le 
for the poor to oO 
RAEBURN. In consequt 
mothers are com] d 


to bring up their children on a minimum of milk, and it usually 
is of a very poor quality. In fact, there is probably more ti: 
skimmed milk consumed in the average English village than § 


milk. * Would it not, he asks, be a much more economical and 
wise method to spend money upon means to provide the meanest 
household with a supply of milk than to lay it out on the pro- 
longation of lives which at the best have overpassed their period of 
greatest usefulness ? 

AS‘if to drive the argument home, news is published in the 
papers as we write that at Derby last Friday week, when London 
and Manchester milk agents met to arrange contracts with farmers 
for next year’s supplies, prices showed an almost unprecedented 
rise. Good dairies were able to obtain 1s. 11d. per barn gallon 
between October and March, and ts. 5d. for the other months 
These prices compare with 1s. 9d. and 1s. 5d. respectively for th 


corresponding periods of last year. It is, of course, the increased 
cost of winter keep that accounts for the difference. Whatever 
be the reason of it, this rise is serious intelligence for labouring 
people, and if the Milk Bill now under the consideration of Parlia 
ment were to pass, it would be greatly accentuated. It is not th 
first time that we have impressed on our readers the fact that th 
increasingly difficult problem of the day is to increase the supply 
of cheap milk for the poor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PANNAGE OR PaAwNaGE: AN ANCIENT Custom oF THE New Fo! 


Str,—During the months of September, October and Novem 
commoners oft 
the New Forest 
have the _ right 
to allow their 
pigs to roam at 
will through 
the Forest glades 
and woods to 
feed on the beech 
masts, sweet 
chestnuts and 
acorns Forest 
pigs are not 
beautiful. They 
are large, long- 
legged beasts, 
said to be 
descended fro m 
Charles II.’s 
wild boars .— 


Mary C. Fair. A FOREST PIG. 
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AN EPOCH “MAKING 
INVENTION. 


THE SUPER POWER OF THE MICROSCOPE 
APPLIED TO THE TELESCOPE. 


) Mr. Cornell, of Tonbridge, the inventor, and Mr. F. Davidson, 
f Great Portland Street, London, the developer, we are indebted 
for an invention which is at once wonderful in its inherent possi- 
bilities. When it is stated in cold print that with the same instru- 





ment one can view a microscopic specimen, watch the habits of insect 
life. or view the craters of the moon, it might be held that we were 
ror ing. 

y the full adoption of the super power method and by “ postulating ’ 
the ndard type of microscope possessing the sub-stage rim, and by 
inser {ing a 6 inch tube closed by a finely wrought achromatic object glass 
of lar focus, and the interior being provided with a series of stops, an 
enti: ly original instrument is created. It has been named the ‘“‘ Davon ”’ 
Mu lelescope, and in one use or another appeals to everyone. One 
ha \icroscope when such is wanted, or a marvellous telescope to which 
dis e makes no difference. 

we compare it with the telescope we find the tremendous advantage 
of ig able to obtain a magnification of 40 to 50 diameters at any dis 
ta from 3 feet away to the moon and the stars. 

is renders it of the greatest use to the Naturalist, Anatomist, 
Bo'. sist, Horticulturist 
an e Astronomer, with 
otl 10st important uses 
to escribed. 

ll objects are seen 
uf t and exactly as the 
eve es them, so that 
m ilation is quite 
ni l, and the minutest 
featcres are observable 
wl handling 

he focal range is 
als Oo deep that features often unseen in their proper relation 
ship now fall into place, producing a complete depth of view 
quite new in microscopy he upstanding character of lichen, moss 
or gus under high power and all in focus is quite a revelation, and tiny 
pl life in general can be intimately studied, for whether on the bench 
or the ground, or in a wall, a turn of the focussing head is sufficient to 
make allclear. It must, indeed, be wonderfully interesting and instructive 
to study, say, the habits of ants, bees, or any insects without disturbing 
the 


Used in the conservatory or orchard alike it is invaluable for critical 
examination of pests and disease on plants out of reach, and the time 
saved in orchard inspection with the large areas now so planted is a valu 
le item of economy 

lo the invalid and the aged the same remarks apply, for it preserves 
o them probably their greatest pleasure 

\s a terrestrial telescope it is superb. It is rigid and strong, while 
the illumination and field of view is very great for the magnification 
obtained rhe texture of a flag one-and-a-half miles away has been 
seen on a clear day. 

For deer-stalking nothing better has yet been devised. 

\s an astronomical telescope it is superior to all but those of quite 
large size, the cost of which is prohibitive. It also, by the provision of 
a small plane mirror, enables one to observe from an open window the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, etc., or the moon without having to crane the 
neck by looking upwards, for you look downwards instead. Astronomical 
photographs from the great observatories can also be studied most in 
structively by placing them in a special viewing box, which the patentees 
make, and thus this grand science can be adequately studied in one’s 
own room 

\ camera for the Micro-Telescope is also made by which both micro- 
and tele-photography can be done. The power of taking a far distant 
detail miles away, combined with the power of employing a winter evening 
or wet day making micro-photographs, is very valuable and experience 
shows this to be no dubious pretence, for excellent lantern slides of each 
class are in evidence for inspection, prints of which may be had. 

\ marked feature of the instrument is the wonderful stereoscopic 
eflect always obtained. Even photographs or prints from a book show 
the stereoscopic power, while lantern slides look especially beautiful. A 
descriptive brochure can be obtained from the makers, Messrs. F. Davidson 
and Co., Opticians, 29, Great Portland Street, London, W. 
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HOLIDAY 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Now that you have had time to sort out your holiday negatives you should 
make sure of having them printed or enlarged by the process which not 
only gives the most artistic effects but is absolutely permanent. 


Autotype Carbon 


fulfils both requirements. It offers a range of some thirty shades, so that 
you can choose, for instance, a rich blue for your sea-pictures, a sepia or 
red chalk for your portraits, a brown for your lan dscapes, an engraving 
black for architectural studies—in fact, whatever subjects are represented 
among your negatives, there is a svitable shade for each in 


Autotype Carbon 


Write to-day for Illustrated Booklet, giving full particulars and prices for 
printing and enlarging by this beautiful process. 





Po 
We guarantee the best results that skill, experience 
and artistic judgment can obtain from your negatives. 


STREET, LONDON, 





THE AUTOTYPE CO. Figs Floor: 7 NEW OXFORD 
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GRAND & UPRIGHT PLAYER-PIANOS 
AS SUPPLIED TO HIS LATE MAJESIY KING EDWARD VII 
When listening to a fa ist playing some great composition you are impress ’ 
be as pian yin t t 1 ry a " soc LF 
His perfect command of all the resource f the instrumet 
| Hi ithe t ! ! 
i ality i the 
I the i t 1 At Play I I 
teved by the a irveliou md u jue pute ‘ \ elus bxpre Dev 
THE MELODANT . < entuate ve Me ly Theme 
THE PHRASING LEVER is every vari t Te 
THE ARStSe TER. ‘ e but illible ide to musical re n, wit 
out w t r ‘ nist ee that rtistic rence imy le 
lhe Angelus Player-VDianos, Y ri f the most tist h ter, a i le th 
ous Brinsmead, the oumere Mes hall & Rose, Knabe, Emerson, Wi mann, ets 


THE SUPERB ENGLISH PIANO: 


Marshalls Rose 


GRAND & UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES 


FOR SPLENDOUR OF TONE AND PERFECTLY 
RESPONSIVE TOUCH ARE UNRIVALLED 


THE PIANO THAT INSPIRES 


Kindly call or write for Mlustr | Catalogue No, 6 





Lf Herbert Marshalls SonsE 


Dept. BGM Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
255,Regent Street, London, W. 

























ARRON Interior 


Grates 





HIS series _ of 
Firegrates is in- 
expensive, and 

brings a “high art” 

grate within the reach 
of all. 

Manufactured in 12 
models, decorative work 
being taken from origin: 
al carvings executed by 
eminent craftsmen inthe 
great period of Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, 
Heppelwhite, and the 
Adam Brothers. 

Can be finished in black 
lead, or armour bright an 
artistic finish resembling 
old armour plate—and are 
adaptable to several varieties 
of CARRON low fires, or 
bars, it preferred. 


Sold by all Ironmongers and 
Hardware Merchants. 
1 copy of No. soL * Shire” Sertes 
Pamphlet wilt be sent you free. 


CARRON Company, 


CARRON, STirvincsHire. 
And at Phoenix Foundry, Shetfield. 


























































The “ARGYLL.” 


with “ PHOENIX” Fire. 
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Giasgow and Dublin 



























“STANNOS” 
ELECTRIC WIRING 





*““HEIGHTLEY,” CHUDLEIGH. 


Wiring Contractor: A. H. Brooking, 63, David's Hill, Exeter. 


“Stannos” Wire is an ideal wire for 
Electric Lighting, Power, Heating and 
Cooking, since it is 
Water-tight 
Unobtrusive 
Inexpensive 
Durable 


Neat 
and can be installed 
without disturbance to Decorations. 


These advantages render the “Stannos” 
System of electric wiring neater, more fool- 
proof, and safer than any other system. 


Full particulars and descriptive pamphiet from your nearest Electrical Contractor 
or from SIEMENS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., WOOLWICH, LONDON, S.E. 
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MAW ERS ta. 


COMPLETE FURNISHERS. 
FULHAM RD. :: 





AN ALMOST  LIMIT- 
LESS COLLECTION OF 


ANTIQUE & 
MODERN 
FURNITURE 


IS DISPLAYED _ IN 
OUR GALLERIES 
CALCULATED TO 
SUIT ALL TASTES 
FAITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 


FROM THE ANTIQUE A 
33 SPECIALITY a 








FURNITURE 
GALLERIES 


SOUTH KENSINGTON | 


LONDON, S.W 
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DECORATORS 


FINEST SELECTION OF 


Genuine Old French 
PANELLINGS 


ef 


CARLHIAN-BEAUMETZ 
L 24, Rue du Mont-Thabor ° 






LONDON — NEW YORK 
BUENOS AIRES—ROME 





Are they written on paper that will 
appeal to people of good taste ? 
Strangers often judge correspondents by 
the kind of stationery they use. A slight 
outlay will provide you with the correct 
Stationery. 


HIERATICA NOTE PAPER 


is of fine quality, and its delightful surface 
makes writing a real pleasure, whether pen 
or fountain pen is used. Of all Stationers 


I/- per Box. 


Write for Booklet and testing Sample to: 


HIERATICA WORKS, HILL ST., FINSBURY, LONDON. 


How DO YOUR LETTERS LOOK? 
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A RANGE OF STABLING ERECTED BY BROWNE & LILLY. 


ENTLEMEN who require stabling erected, whatever the range 
may be assured of satisfaction by ordering from Browne& Lilly 


Browne & Lilly Buildings of this and similar character will be found in all parts 


the world. ao free. Write for illustrated eo 
clients’ own ideas. 


Plans prepared > = 
Special value in Motor and Loose 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD 


Thames Side, READING rT) 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS) 
Station Works, GUILDFOR 
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FIELD NAMES. 


HE dweller in great cities who seeks the solace of green 
fields and pastures but once or so in the year has little 
idea of the tremendous variety, the great antiquity, 
of their names. Perhaps it is news to him that they 
have an identity of their own, and if by chance he hears 

them spoken of, all but the simplest designation will fall uncom- 
preh. ded on his ear. To him they tell no tale of ancient days, 
of the rude farming of his forefathers; yet this and much more 
js recorded in the field names that are in use to-day, names that 
may >e traced far back through the inquisitions, leases and manor 
rolls of bygone times. 

‘thaps the oldest and most numerous class of names is of 
thos. derived from the method of cultivation known as the 
Com ionfield, which was introduced by the Saxons and lasted 
into ‘(he eighteenth century. Its great feature was the division 


of a. land, save the lord’s demesne, into three, or sometimes two, 
gree fields, one of which lay fallow, while the two others were 
usec respectively for an autumn and a spring-sown crop. Each 


field vras divided into many strips, separated by “ baulks,”’ as they 
were ermed, of unploughed land, and once a year a varying number 
ofs ‘tered strips was allotted, according to status, to each villager. 
The ‘eld was worked in common by the community, who also 
ow! the ploughs and oxen necessary between them. Each 
strip was a furlong or “‘ furrow ’’-long, that is, as far as the oxen 
cou! plough without a rest, and as broad as the ox-goad, in length 
usually a rod, as that permitted the ploughman to reach the front 
yoke of oxen without releasing the plough-stilts. These strips 
wen! by many names, of which the commonest are perhaps “ shots ”” 
and yard-lands’’: corner pieces were left uncultivated, thus 
giving rise to such names as “‘ No Man’s Land” and “ Jack’s 
Land,’”’ while “‘ Far’ Near, Gore’”’ represent gored strips 
where there was not room for a full-size one. 
Common Piece,” “‘ Crown Acres,”’ “‘ Copy Moor ”’ and “ Lords 
Piece "’ are derived from the ownership or tenure of the land 
under this system, while “‘ Hedge Furlong,” 
’—“‘gad’’ being a measure of 
grassland—get their names from their extent. In ‘“ Dole Meadow ”’ 
and “ Doling Leases,”’ the first word, signifying “lot,”’ retains the 
memory of the yearly allotment, “leases’’ meaning pastures. 
In “Acre Stinting’’ we have another reminder of this, for a 
“ stinting ’’ was a portion of the common meadow given up to the 
use of one person, who, however, could only hold it for a time. 
Some names arise from the animals that pastured therein, as 
”” “Ox Leasow,’’ “‘ Bull Dole ’”’ and 
“ Bull Piece,’’ the two latter being the field in which the parish 
bull, which was bought and looked after by the parish officers 
out of the public funds, was kept. ‘“‘ Goose Acre,” where the 
householders had a right to run their geese, and ‘“‘ Pigeon House 
Croft,” reminding one of the importance attached to the manorial 
pigeons as food during the winter at a time when all cattle, save 
those needed for stock, were killed and salted down in the autumn 
owing to the impossibility of feeding them through the winter, are 
two other examples. Sometimes legislation is responsible for 
names, as when Edward IV. ordered every village to set aside a 
piece of land for the practice of archery. Consequently we find 
“ Cliff Butts,” “‘ Home Butts” and “ Butts” qualified by every 
point of the compass. In 1533 a law was passed compelling every- 
body who held sixty acres of arable land to devote a quarter-acre 


and 


“Home Furlong,” 
“Oxgangs’’ and ‘‘Gad Meadows’ 


“ Great Oxlease,’’ ‘‘ Cowleaze, 


to hemp or flax every year, to encourage the spinning and weaving 
industry. This gave rise to such names as “ Flax Piece”’ and 
“Hemp Land.” ‘“ Fimble Stonges”’ is a Lincolnshire version of 
the latter, ‘‘ stang”’ or “‘ stong’’ meaning a rood and “ fimble 
being the female plant of the hemp, the “ carle”” or male hemp 
being only suitable for rough things as ropes or sacking. 

Some of the most interesting names are those which tell the 
initiated to what use the ground was put. ‘‘ Pease Howe,” the 
high ground where peas were grown; “Callumacre Close,” the 
enc‘osure where ‘‘ culm” or peat was dug; ‘‘ Candle Rush Car,” 
Whore rushes were cut for rushlights; ‘‘ Avorill,” the hill upon 
wich “haver” (oats) were grown; and ‘‘ Wad Close” being 
ex mples, the latter being the enclosed field where woad was 
& wn, a crop so exhausting to the soil that it was often expressly 


” 


foi.idden in old leases. ‘‘ Huckaback,’”’ a Northamptonshire 
he “ name, is probably a variant of the “ Flax Piece,” the fabric 
b y 


§ a Coarse linen used for sheets and towels as early as 1690. 
ecclesiastical names are naturally well to the fore, while the 
r © profit arising from “‘ Poor Man’s Close ” was probably used 
tc ‘he relief of the destitute. The word “ Leys ” occurring ina field 
© signifies arable land which has reverted to pasture, while 
tacks” or ‘‘ Intakes ” is land taken in from the open moor or 
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common, or reclaimed from marshland. In a survey of the lands 
appertaining to Selby Abbey in 1540 is described “‘ one lytle close 
called Seller Intak . . . overflowed with water all wynter.”’ 
In some parts “innings” is a word similarly used. Part of 
Walland Marsh in Kent is known to this day as “‘ Beckets Innings.” 
But examples might be multiplied indefinitely. Enough has 
been said to show that the intelligent study and collection of field 
names cannot fail to add both interest and pleasure to a sojourn in 
the country. But though the student may become an adept at 
solving the puzzles they present, there will always be some for which 
it seems impossible to account. What can be made, for instance, of 
such field names as ‘‘ Dogs Tail,’’ ‘“‘ Great Lovely,’’ ‘“‘ Cocked Hat,” 
“Milk and Honey ”’ and “‘ The Kisses ”’ ? M. A. RAWLEY. 


BRITISH-GROW N FRUIT. 


HE exhibition of home-grown fruit held annually at this 
season by the Royal Horticultural Society is the first 
tangible evidence that we have of the quality of apples 
and pears that will, later on, find their way to the dining 
table, either as dessert or some form of the chef's art. 

Although in many localities the crop this year has not been a heavy 
one, quality seems to be quite as good as usual, though at the exhibi- 
tion held at Vincent Square last week the colour of the outdoor- 
grown apples was not nearly so bright as it was last year. This 
is rather curious and in direct opposition to what one would expect. 
Until the sunless summer and autumn of last year it had been 
regarded as necessary to have an abundance of sunshine to pro- 
duce high colours in these fruits; but the brilliant hues of last 
autumn upset this theory. Now, this year, when sun has, at 
least during the last six weeks, been fairly plentiful, colour is 
almost absent. 

It is pleasing to note how much the interest in culinary apples 
has increased during recent years. Time was, and not so very long 
ago, that almost any apple was considered good enough fcr the 
kitchen, if Ribstons were available for dessert. Now, growers and 
salesmen are as keen on quality in culinary apples as they are in 
dessert varieties, and the best kitchen sorts always command good 
prices. At the show mentioned above, Warner’s King, Bramley’s 
Seedling, Peasgood’s Nonsuch and Mére du Ménage were very freely 
displayed, and the quality in most instances was excellent. They 
form a fine quartette for culinary purposes, though if I were only 
able to grow one it would be Bramley’s Seedling. In dessert varieties 
the old Ribston Pippin, Blenheim Orange and Cox’s Orange Pippin 
held their own, notwithstanding the fact that in recent years a 
number of new dessert varieties have been put into commerce. 
There was nothing strikingly new in the way of apples, except a 
really wonderful dish of the culinary variety, Rev. W. Wilks. 
This is a large fruit with pale yellow skin, and is said to possess 
excellent cooking qualities. 

Pears have been a short crop in most districts, hence it was 
rather surprising to find so many staged. Doyenne du Comice is 
still the best dessert variety, but unfortunately it cannot be grown 
everywhere owing to its tender constitution. It would seem that 
growers, and private gardeners in particular, are getting dessert 
pears too large for use. Some of the examples staged were, to say 
the least of it, coarse, and would scarcely be of so good quality as 
those of more rational size. 

Plums have not been a heavy crop this year except in a few 
Midland and Northern counties. These are now practically finished, 
only a few from private gardens where they had purposely been 
kept back being shown. But there was a new damson of such out- 
standing merit that the committee unanimously granted it a first- 
class certificate, the highest award that they have the power to 
confer. This is named the Merryweather Damson, and was raised 
and exhibited by Messrs. H. Merryweather and Sons of Southwell, 
Notts. The fruits, gathered from orchard trees, were as large as those 
of Orleans plums, yet of the true damson flavour. A week or two 
ago I saw the trees growing at Southwell, and can vouch for the 
raiser’s statement that the variety is free-cropping, and that even 
young trees give a good quantity of fruit, a welcome trait that we 
do not find in the old-fashioned damson. I regard this new variety 
as one of the most important introductions in the way of hardy 
fruits during the present century. 

Grapes from our best private gardens, and notably from 
Clumber, were particularly well finished, and our gardeners have 
little to learn in the cultivation of this fruit. It is interesting to 
learn that large quantities of hot-house grapes are sent to France 
from this country, a feat that almost savours of sending coals to 
Newcastle. Muscat of Alexandria and Madresfield Court were 
particularly good, and the first named still remains unbeaten for 
dessert. Be. W. H. 
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“TAME’’ v. WILD PHEASANTS. 
ONTROVERSY has frequently waxed somewhat warm 
over the question of the claims of the hand-reared 
pheasant as opposed to those of the wild bird, both from 
a sporting and social point of view. It seems to me 
that there can be no question that hand-rearing 
pheasants is infinitely better for the interests of the country-side 
than depending solely on wild birds. On estates where pheasants 
are left entirely to their own resources, and no tame birds are 
reared at all, it is necessary that unceasing warfare has to be waged 
all over the estate on the harmless, necessary cat, which naturally 
causes friction with the rural population. It also means that dogs 
have to be kept rigorously tied up during the nesting season, to say 
nothing of the greater likelihood of the keeper getting wrong with 
the Hunt. Moreover, the most careful watch has to be kept over 
labourers and others whose business takes them on the land, and 
who are under very great temptation to pocket a nest of eggs or 
to take the birds themselves when they get the chance, all of which 
produces a most undesirable atmosphere of suspicion and distrust, 
and gives point to those anti-sport agitators when they direct their 
tirades against the iniquity of the Game Laws in general and the 
sacred pheasant in particular 
First of all, let us take the case of the farmer, who is the chief 
sufferer, on an estate where there is a large head of game. To 
commence with, where pheasants are hand-reared he is able to 
obtain a good price for his ‘‘ broody "’ hens; then it is generally 
recognised that seed (rye grass and clover) fields are the best for the 
purpose of rearing pheasants by hand. It is necessary, therefore, 
for the keeper or his employer to rent a certain number of acres 
from the farmer for a rearing field—the usual rent asked is about 
one pound per 
acre for the 
twelve weeks 
before the birds 
are old enough to 
be turned _ into 
the coverts. The 
farmer is still 
able to cut his 
hay at the usual 
time, when he 
finds that the 
birds have done 
little or no harm 
to his crop. He 
will probably be 
requested to cut 
‘rides’ in front 
of each row of 
coops, which is 
practically the 
only loss he sus- 
tains, and _ this 
amounts to very 
little 


uses this green 


since he 


grass and clover 


THE 


as food for his 

beasts, and it is cut before it has grown to any appreciable 
height and quickly comes up again. Then the farmer’s land 
is appreciably improved by the manure derived from the 
tons of food necessary to rear a large head of pheasants 
Secondly, these hand-reared birds are not turned into 
covert until the harvest is almost ripe; consequently the farmer 
suffers no loss to his corn, which must inevitably result from a large 
head of wild pheasants being left to rear their own chicks, for the 
pheasant is a notoriously bad mother, and seldom averages, even 
in a good year, three toa brood. Consequently a very much larger 
number of pheasants must be left at the end of a shooting season, 
where one depends on “ wild birds’ for one’s stock the following 
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year, than where hand-rearing is resorted to, with the inevitable | 
to the farmer’s crops. And here is a ready market for spoi 
rakings, for immediately the harvest is gathered in, the ga 
rakings ”’ of barley 

wheat in order to erect feed stacks in his coverts to prevent 
‘tame ”’ birds from straying. It is obviously much easier to | 
tame birds in the coverts, which are used to being fed by the ke 
from the day they are hatched, than it is to keep wild birds at h 
whose parents have always been used to foraging for themse! 


keeper goes to the farmer and purchases 


in the cornfields and then on the stubbles. 

Coverts are usually surrounded by arable land, and it is 
keeper’s first duty to kill vermin, of which rats are by far 
most destructive to game. Consequently the keeper wages 
ought to wage, continual war on rats, thus saving the farm: 
large sum of money yearly, since the amount of damage don 
corn, roots, and even buildings on farms where rats are a plagy 
almost incredible. Against this, I know the cry, ‘‘ Why can’t 
farmer kill his own rats ? ”’ 
he probably does not know how to doit. Keeping down rats j 


will be raised. The answer is 1 


art which every keeper ought tolearn from his boyhood, and wl 
the average farmer seldom takes the trouble to learn proper! 
all, but is content to hire a professional rat-catcher once a year 
so to kill his rats for him; whereas to keep these vermin do. 
perpetual warfare is necessary. Moreover, the professional 1 
catcher frequently takes care to leave a sufficiently large stock 
ensure a good time at his next visit! I think that all this goes 
prove that the farmer benefits rather than loses by having ha: 
reared pheasants on his land instead of wild birds. 

Next, it is obvious that one can have a far greater number 
hand-reared pheasants than it is possible to have of wild bird 
The result 
more _ shooti: 
days, giving e1 
ployment to mat 
labourers as 
beaters, stops 
etc., and who w 
earn in most 
places half 
crown a day and 
their grub 
which is not bad 
pay for walki 
through wood 
and tapping tre 
The amount ol 
money annually 
circulated 
throughout Great 
Britain and 
ployment ob- 
tained solely 01 
account of hai 
reared pheasa 
is enormous 
us take a 
examples ! 
are the | 
owners, the game-keepers, cartridge manufacturers, gun-m 
game food manufacturers, chicken farmers, game farmers and « 


labourers, all of whom benefit enormously through the hand-1 
pheasant, and numbers of whom employ a large staff 
unable to give statistics of labour and pay, but I do kno 
statistics would surprise the average ignorant antagonist t 
who, although he will sometimes pass over shooting wild ph« 
is always ready to direct his rhetoric against shooting hand-: 
pheasants, and is usually, to judge from his writing, entirely ig! 
of how a day’s covert-shooting is conducted. Moreover, he —- ve! 
seems to grasp the fact that it is impossible to tell a wild ph: 
from a ‘“‘ tame ”’ bird when the coverts are being driven in Nov 
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but loves to draw pathetic pictures of several over-dressed men 
standing round a wood and shooting pheasants as tame and 
incapable of flight as barn-door fowls, with the air full of feathers 
and smashed birds! For his benefit I would point out that hand- 
reared pheasants become as wild and cunning as their wild-bred 
brethren very soon after they are turned into the coverts from the 
rearing field. I do not think that even Mr. Lloyd-George can have 
any very serious complaint against the hand-reared pheasant, 
although, apparently, he would like to see the grouse and the red 
dec obliterated from the face of the earth. H. W. 





APTAIN AYMER MAXWELL’S BOOK ON PHEASANTS. 
FY NHE appeaiance of Captain Aymer Maxwell’s volume, 
‘ ‘Pheasants and Covert Shooting” (A. and C. Black), 
, has been well timed, and the subject, of everlasting 
rest to the gunner, is treated in the vigorous style we 
should expect from the author of “ Partridges and Partridge 
\. nors.” The varieties or sub-species of the type of Colchicus 
1» given in a conveniently tabulated form, but only six are 
ad it with—the Common, Chinese, Japanese, Mongolian, Prince 
© Wales and white-polled Reeves—the remainder having little 
©. no value in this country as birds of sport. While admitting 

r popularity, we gather that the author has not t!:< high opinion 

the Mongolian generally expressed. He writes: ‘‘ The first 

ss Mongolians are certainly birds of remarkable size and weight, 
ugh how far this would seem conducive to high flying must be 
east doubtful in the absence of any marked development of 
¢ to compensate for increase of bulk.’’ The Mongolian crosses 
he says, ‘‘ neither easier to rear, more or less prone to stray, 
differ appreciably in any other particular from the common 
rids of the country.”’ Further, the Mongolian is described 

. bird of delicate constitution, as compared with other pheasants 

the coverts, and this view, although not generally held, has 


n expressed to us by a large game-farmer in the Southern 
Counties. Captain Maxwell evidently holds a high opinion of 
the Prince of Wales pheasant, as being wilder and hardier than 
any of the other pheasants named, and particularly suitable to 
this country, owing to the fact that they are less affected by wet 
and damp. This was said to be particularly noticeable during the 
wet summer of last year, and on such good evidence we shall be 
surprised if we donot hear more of this strain in the future than we 
have in the past. 

The Reeves, or bar-tailed pheasant, has been rightly assigned 
to the wilder parts of the British Isles, and as such, is only of passing 
interest. He prefers running to flying in quite a remarkable degree, 
but when once on the wing “ will then fly as high and twice as 
quick as any other pheasant.’’ The natural history notes call for 
no special comment, but the frank admission that, where extensive 
preservation is indulged in, the notion that the pheasant benefits 
the farmer by the number of frogs, voles, etc., which he devours 
will not hold water is refreshing in a book on shooting. 

The pheasant, when allowed to follow his own free will, is a 
wanderer, and as such can hardly be called the friend of the farmer, 
notwithstanding his appetite for wire-worms. The diseases to 
which pheasant chicks are subject are tabled, with the probable 


causes and suggested remedies ; but we agree that ‘‘ an exhaustive 
inquiry into the whole subject of the ailments of the rearing field 
would be most desirable, our present knowledge being very limited.” 
lhe dry-food system, we are told, has not yet met with much favour 
mong the majority of keepers; but where it has been given an 


exhaustive trial the results have been more than satisfactory. 


lt is certainly a saving of time and trouble, and, as practised by an 


st Anglian keeper, has distinct advantages. Very wisely, we 
ink, the intricacies of the rearing field are left severely alone ; 
{ most of us will be disposed to agree that the keeper of methodical 
| cleanly habits with his aviaries, sitting-boxes, coops, food 
‘ensils, ete., who leaves nothing to chance, invariably brings a 
rger percentage of birds to the gun than the keeper of slovenly 
** Woodland and Covert ’”’ and ‘‘ Game 
verts’”’ will be read with particular interest by the increasing 


bits. The chapters on 


mber of owners who are compelled, owing to increasing taxation, 
give more attention to the 
ir estates than they have done in the past. It is well to note 


“a 


timber-producing possibilities of 


t the owner should recognise that the interests of forester and 
mekeeper are in direct conflict, and while admitting this the 
uthor suggests that where the estate is of ‘‘ no great acreage,” 
e head-keeper might be given the management of the woodlands. 
‘ idea, desirable in itself from the shooting standpoint, is hardly 
‘ly to commend itself to the owner of the moderately large 
te who has in the past considered it necessary to employ a 
ster. A keen keeper must surely always think first of his birds 

| last of the timber, while on a small estate the employment of a 
ster is usually dispensed with. In the planting of game 
rts, local conditions should be carefully studied, and this 
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is especially true in the case of good under-cover, as a plant which 
makes good growth in one district will fail in another. The 
list of trees, shrubs, plants, etc., is comprehensive, and the 
reader is warned that nothing is really rabbit-proof until it 
is firmly established. The wild pheasant and the hand-reared pheasant 
are adequately dealt with in separate chapters, and the author 
rightly insists that there is a limit to the number of winged game 
which the ground will carry without deterioration. On estates 
where both pheasants and partridges are expected to provide the 
big bags of the present day his advice is to clear out the pheasants 
each season and depend entirely on the hand-reared bird. With 
this opinion we are entirely in agreement in the interests of owner, 
farmer and game. The farmer would welcome the absence of the 
pheasant from the land during the spring and early summer, the 
coverts would be the sweeter for the rest, and. the supply of insect 
life, so essential to both pheasants and partridges, would necessarily 
recover itself to the improvement of the stock generally. Apart 
from these considerations the consensus of opinion is that pheasants 
in any number on partridge ground are detrimental to the partridge 
stock, which gives additional weight to the proposition. Much 
practical advice is given as to the stage-management of a pheasant 
shoot, and stage-management there must be if the birds are to 
provide sporting shots. As Captain Maxwell truly says: ‘ The 
pheasant is a bird of the ground and only flies under compulsion ; 
he may be pushed on foot almost any distance in any direction 
if correctly handled, but he will never, never make a good bird for 
the gun until he is flying towards his home.”’ The italics are ow 
own, and herein lies the art of stage management, for details of 
which the volume may be read with profit. That the pheasant, 
whether wild or hand reared, when properly brought to the gun 
is an easy bird to shoot is sheer nonsense. To kill high pheasants 
cleanly and consistently is, in the opinion of the author, ‘“‘ the 
supreme test of efficiency with the shot-gun,”’ and this opinion 
is shared by those best able to judge. 

In the space at our disposal we have only been able to touch 
lightly on a few of the matters dealt with in detail, but the general 
arrangement of the volume is excellent, and it concludes with 
short chapters on ‘‘ The Duck” and ‘‘ Some Memories ”’ recalled 


by turning over the pages of a game-book. 
teed tel 5b 


VARIOUS PARTRIDGE REPORTS. 
WE hear of some very good days with the partridges, in 
spite of all the lamentations made about them. But there is, 
none the less, not the slightest doubt that the birds have done 


nothing like so well as the hatch out promised. They have died 
numerously in the dry, cold summer. The reason is not too easy 


tosee. We still shrink from admitting that the Hungarian importa- 
tion has weakened the constitution of the British partridge, although 
it is perfectly true that the events of the present year have lent 
some force to the arguments of those who take this view of the case. 
But then the birds have died off in’ places where there has 
been, so far as is known, no such importation. On some 
of the good partridge land the corn was only just being gathered 
in at the close of September, and that, of course, helps to give 
the impression that the year is a very bad one. 


THE BLAEBERRY ON GROUSE MOORS. 

HE article on ‘* The Grouse Season,”’ by Mr. Douglas Cairns, 
which appeared in CountRY Lirr of September 6th last, 
would be of considerable interest were it only for the 

record it contains of a rather extraordinary season so far as the 
distribution and abundance of the birds are concerned. That 
this is probably attributable, in a greater o1 less degree, to the 
inclement weather experienced during the past year and the conse- 
quent dearth of the food supply, tew will be inclined todeny. But 
this does not account for the curious ‘‘ patchiness,”’ to use M1 
Douglas Cairns’ expressive word, observable in most counties. 
The point brought out in the strongest light in the article is the 
suggestion as to the presence or absence of the blaeberry on the 
moors in its effect on the distribution of the birds, 7.e., the patchi- 
ness which has been so marked this year. Mr. Cairns’ observations 
appear to afford sufficient proof of the possible value of this plant 
as a tood supply for grouse in years when the heather fails, to render 
a classification of the areas covered with blaecberry which /ruiled 
this year, and the stock of birds they carried, an investigation 
which would repay owners to have carried out. Are, for instance, 
some of those “ very good ”’ patches, mentioned by your corre- 
spondent as situated in the midst of ‘ very bad ” areas, covered 
to any considerable extent with blaeberry which fruited during 
the year, the plant being absent or non-productive on the blanks ? 
For it must be borne in mind that the plant, in spite of a 
wide distribution, does not fruit properly in all situations. 
Having dealt with the facts as he noted them this year with 
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reference to the presence of the plant and the ascertained circum- 
stance that the birds on hillsides covered with it were, in some 
instances at any rate, numerous, Mr. Cairns remarks: “ It would 
be of surpassing interest to learn from the botanists whether the 
blaeberry can be introduced successfully to localities where it is 


unknown.”’ The question here raised is obviously one of great 
importance to proprietors of moors, and one which will repay 
There are others 


investigation and experiment I can myself speak 


from observations in parts of Scotland—who will corroborate the 
statements made in the article on the abyndance of grouse this year 
in some areas where the blaeberry covers the hillsides in profusion 
The first point, therefore, which would appear to require investi- 
gation and classification is the areas on which the plant fruits 
well, for it is not always possible to obtain authentic information 
on this head from the local inhabitants Botanically, there are 
two species of Vaccinium which grow on the dry parts of British 


V. Myrtillus and V. Vitis-Idw#a. V. 


bilberry, blaeberry or whortleberry), found on 


moors and open woodlands 
Myrtillus (the 
mountain heaths and open woods in North and Central Europe 
and Russian Asia, is restricted to great mountain ranges in Southern 
Europe, and usually occupies large tracts of land It is common 
in Britain, with the exception of the Eastern Counties It flowers 
in spring 
plant \ 
on dry, rocky moors and heaths and open woods in Northern and 


rhe fruit only ripens in Britain in areas suitable to the 
Vitis-ldwa (the cowberry or red whortleberry) grows 
Central Europe, Russian Asia and North America, becoming a 
mountain plant in Southern Europe. In Britain it is spread over 
Scotland, Northern and Western England, including Devon and 
Nottinghamshire, Wales and Ireland. It flowers in early summer. 


Professor Bayley Balfour, to whom the question of the dis- 





FOLLOWING A 


(Fig. 1) The right way Fig. 2) And the*wrong 


tribution and introduction of these plants was referred, very kindly 
‘ Vaccinium Myrtillus and V. Vitis- 
[dza are both cosmopolitan in North Temperate and Arctic regions. 


wrote as follows on the subject 


[hey are practically already in every country in the Northern 
Hemisphere and are very accommodating plants. That they 
would grow, too, in the Southern Hemisphere in suitable regions 
I have no doubt, but whether they would be able to establish 
themselves as denizens is a question that could only be settled 
by experiment. I should doubt their success in the struggle 
with the existing tenants.’’ 

Dr. W. G. Smith, another authority, was good enough to give 
me the following instructive comment on the subject of the intro- 


duction of the plant; and his opinion agrees with the one I have 


formed on the matter. Dr. Smith writes: ‘‘ There should be no 
difficulty in introducing Vaccinium Myrtillus (blaeberry) or V. 
Vitis-Idza, but it would require to be done by transplanting large, 
deep sods of the rhizomes. I have never seen seedlings of either, 
although the heather and heaths are not uncommon. Blaeberry 
would be the easier to transplant, I think. The question arises, 
however, whether it would fruit. Blaeberry has a very wide 
distribution, but it only fruits well in certain places. These might 
be defined as afforestable places, e.g., stony valley slopes, in the 
higher woods or where woods have been (say, birch), and on undulat- 
ing, not too peaty, higher ground, where there is wind shelter. 
It never fruits well on wind-swept plateaux or slopes or shallow 
soils. These suggestions are only general. For any particular 
place I think the best way would be to make an experimental 
planting. 


Now it will be obvious that such an experimental planting 


” 


rhe results should come out within a year or two. 
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would be easy to effect at a comparatively small outlay. | 
would have to be taken that a suitable area was chosen on whic 
reasonable hopes could be entertained that the plant would | 
establish itself and fruit properly; for on this latter w 
depend the success or otherwise of the experiment and th: 
source of recoupment for the outlay involved. The plant 
of blocks of woods or plantations to form wind breaks 
shelter belts in localities where the elevation is not too 
to ensure a certain meed of success would also greatly assist 
successful introduction of the plant in exposed situations. [| 
to be hoped that owners of moors may consider worthy of 
attention the suggestion so appropriately put forward by 
Douglas Cairns. E. P. STEBBING 
SOME OF THE HIGHER PROBLEMS OF SHOOTING 
TECHNIQUE. 

PROPOS of the utility of shooting schools, apart fi 
the mere business of teaching the rudiments to yw 
beginners and affording practice to more mature s! 

Mr. Robertson, of the Regent Shooting Grounds, Hendon, N.\ 
well-known instructor of one of the best examples of these sch: 
talked with us concerning the impressions conveyed to him by 
performances of some of his more expert clients. Spea 
generally, such clients come for practice mainly with the ol 
of exercising eyes, arms and fingers which have been oth 

employed for months and may be slow in performing the com| 
functions required in shooting. In such cases the instruct: 
seldom invited to assist, and is usually expected to remain a s 
spectator. Nevertheless, it often so happens that he sces fault 
which the shooter is generally quite unconscious, and which 


CROSSING BIRD 
(Fig. 3) Correct stance for a shot to a left— (Fig. 4) And to the right 
corrected will often convert an average into a good shot. As! 


for an example, our informant proceeded, with the aid of a ¢ 
to illustrate what he described as the two commonest and 1 
noticeable faults, and these we have reproduced as fal 
stationary picture photography will permit. 


Fig. 2 portrays a common but incorrect method of standu 


while following a crossing bird; both feet, it will be noticed, 
firmly planted with both heels on the ground. The effect is tl 
in swinging through an arc of 180deg. the right shoulde! 


necessarily dropped and the gun cannot be swung in the sal 


plane as that in which the swing was started. Fig. 1 show 
similar swing correctly performed. The right heel is raised, 
both shoulders now move round upon a level, while the gun desc! 
a semi-circle in one plane. Golfers will not fail to notice 
similarity of the correct stance for swinging a gun with th 
driving, the necessity for a free pivot at the feet which adn 
a free swing of the gun or club in one plane being common to 
Fig. 4 is a front view of the correct swing, in which the foot p 
is emphasised. The gun has described nearly three-quart 
a circle, while the left or pivot foot is pointing in almost the ™ 
direction to the shooter's face. In Fig. 3 isshown the correct 
for taking shots in opposite directions without moving the fee’ 
shooter has missed in front and turned to take his second 
rear, with no movement of the feet beyond raising the right 

Many sportsmen will probably recognise in these ex 
a simple solution of difficulties they have unconsciously ove! 
and few are so skilful as to be unable to derive some benef 
the observant and, in most instances, highly competent sl 
school instructor. 
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An Invitation e 
to try the New Cigarette. | 


The new “Earl Grey Cigarette is made from the 
finest Turkish or Virginian tobacco, brought to a new 
perfection by the wonderful climate and soil of 
If you cannot call at 17], Piccadilly, Rhodesia ; it compares with ordinary cigarettes as a 
s fine Chateau vintage compares with ww ordinatre. 
sod 7/6 | ample 
7'. Virginian Try five of th and * 
Sinan ut ek ee ae cae Earl Grey Cigarettes: 
Cag Oe tone Pe Sie Ce ee PD Turkish, 76, 86 and 96 per 100. 
Virginian, 7- per 100 (post free). 


f 100) Turkish 











DORE & SONS 


LIMITED 
ARTISTIC TAILORS 


The “Doré” Overcoats from 63/- rain- 


Exactly what 
you want — 


in Model and Price—can be 
supplied at short notice from 
our varied stock. 


20 dns. The now weil-known 





) Guinea Gun Anson & Deeley 
Action, Hammerless Ejector. Best - -c . 
- om good workmanship and proofed it desired, cut and made on new 


85 dne. A good quality Side Lock principles which give ease with elegance. 
in yo Lg ey og ° 


for general shooting 





20 GUINEA 
MODEL. 


ts’ on App tcation 


Pudi L 
60 gns. Our best quality Side ate 

Lock Ejector, Single or Double CLABROUGH & JOHN 
Triggers, Tengo or Whitworth 

Steel Barrels. Every detail a work 

f art 11, PALL MALL, S.W. Estabtisnea 1885. 











PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Shooting Eye-Shields. 


SHOT-PROOF PEBBLE GOGGLES. 
MOTOR GOGGLES. 
GLASOLIN, for Protecting Spectacles against Rain. 


Deer-Stalking Telescopes. 
|CARPENTER & WESTLEY, scan? Witt ioson 




















*2s, CONDUIT STREET, W. 
306, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, E.C. 
43, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
80, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 





-STABLING.w.LOOSE BOXES 


WOCREOSOTED WOOD vex 
% ae ae . 
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#* There is also a Ladies’ Tailoring Department at this address, 
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RANDOM COMMENT. 
PINIONS seem to be . 
widely divided as to the ; A 


morality ’’ of the Pégoud 





demonstrations which at- 






































tracted huge crowds to 
Brooklands on the last three afternoons 
of the past week On the one hand, 
there are those who maintain that the 
hair-raising feats which the French 
aviator performs in mid-air possess an 
educative value so far as the public 
is concerned, and convey definite 
lessons to flying men by proving that a 
machine can be extricated from prac- 














tically any position if at a sufficient H 
height from the ground and if the pilot 
keeps his seat and his head. There are 
others who refuse to admit the scientific 
value of the exhibitions, and assert that 
they are merely devised to extract half- 
crowns from the pockets of a sensation- 
loving public Somewhere between 
these two opposed views is probably to 
be found the truth. It is the merest : 
cant to suggest that the sole or even . 
the main object of the Brooklands EARLY SNOW ON THE ST. BERNARD. 
se nage 0 wae gp pol noreagell 4 50—70 h.p. Rotary Valve Itala stopped a mile below the summit on the Italian , 
general The plucky little Frenchman and those who are a time at least, must prove a veritable gold mine to any ro 
exploiting him have discovered some new flying tricks which, for drome which can secure the services of their originator « 7 
a successful imitator ' ir 
cidentally, the new tric! 
doubt, are of  considerabl 
interest to serious fiving-mer 
as showing the liberties 
can be taken: with a stout 
machine by a pilot of iro 
nerve and suitably equippe: 
for the occasion. 
The real questions at issu 
seem to be to what extent 
man is entitled to risk his lil 
for the sake of profit and what 
degree of danger must b 
reached before an exhibitior | 


can be regarded as demoralis 
to the onlookers. Phe 


questions which have 
been asked since flying first l 


became a possibility and thi | 
public began to clam 
demonstrations of the 1 urt | 
Straightforward _ flying Ol | 
failed to provide 

‘gate’’ at the aer 

and as time went on s 

more and yet more se! na 

was proved to be req t 

maintain receipts. He 
into existence the 









flyers, the heroes of th: idon 

and Brooklands crow and 

undoubtedly men « ctr 

ordinary skill and p! wh 

have done much in t Lust 

of progress. As 0! ritet 

TWO HORSES TOWING FIFTY. very rightly says, th: nt 

The big Itala was extricated from its position by a team of horses and mules and started safely on its of to-day becomes to ie 






way down the Swiss side of the pass. necessary accomplis 
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?USSELS, 1910 and TURIN, 1911. 
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MULLINER 


152-1355, LONG ACRE, SLONDON 


de», ~ > and NORTHAMPTON, Ltd. (Established 1760). on a a 
a . ~ 
*rtocas ane orm shionable jyual wn & i, Q@romfort & [=o ee ee 
MEMBER OF JURY & Original MJesigns ouring onvenience. LONDON MANUFACTORY : 











132 to 135, LONG ACRE 





































+ + 
E ery make All Repairs, 
Chassis Renovations, 
ind the or 
C: aplete Car Conversions 
supplied promptly 
on effected at 
a. vantageous 133, Long Acre 
terms. MULLINER,LONG ACRE. to estimate. 
ENQUIRIES INSPECTION 
INVITED. SUGGESTED. 
+ + 
paainnee The above and other exclusive styles of Carriage Work can be inspected soteiccadeaiial 
TELEPHONE: in course of construction and completed, and all repairs and renovations a 
‘ GERRARD effected at Mulliner’s extensive manufactory, 132 to 135, Long Acre. (Rand) LONDON 






















| “The No-Trouble Car.” 


| There are many reasons why so great 
a number of our most notable people 
favour the Charron. Beauty of design 
—silent running—flexibility of control 
—plentiful power—economy as regards 
petrol and tyres :—all these are good 
reasons. And there is in addition the 
Charron character—a sort of motor- 
personality that wins the connoisseur. 
The Charron Catalogue will interest you. 





15 h.p. Chassis £315. Trial runs by appointment. 
Charron Cars, 33, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telegrams : Automoteur, London. Telephone : 
1426 Gerrard. 
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WHY BACK YOUR CAR? 


WHEN YOU CAN HAVE A 


TURNTABLE 


delivered f.o.r. London, ready for fixing, from 


£21 


DEPTH OF EXCAVATION REQUIRED, ONLY 14in. 


Illustrated d:scripliv: Price List upon application. 











H. & C. DAVIS & CO., Ltd. 


CLAPHAM, S.W. 
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\ 24—30 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER SIDDELEY-DEASY. 


Fitted with new design limousine-landaulet by Hooper and Co. 


and his imitators, of whom there are likely to be 
more than one, and it is only in the light of 
experience that anyone can say that the risk 
exceeds the legitimate It may be that the 
Frenchman and his machine constitute an 
abnormal combination, and that attemots by 
others to achieve similar results will meet with 
speedy disaster If so, the lesson will be taught 
that Pégoud, in fact, teaches no lesson; but it 
is to be hoped that, whatever the outcome, the 
question will be settled in private CELER 


METHODS OF CONTROL. 

N handling a variety of cars one can hardly 
help being struck by the difference which 
control arrangements make to the driving 

Such things may be matters of mere detail, but 
it is the detail that spells comfort or the reverse, 
and it is, therefore, worth while reviewing the 


various systems of control at present generally 


former is generally operated by a hand lever 


\ 20—30 H.P. WHITE WITH CANN BODY. 


The chassis is a special model for the English market with a wheelbase of toft. 








in vogur Such a subject must be handled 

systematically Let us take engine control first 

This nowadays seldom amounts to more than THE 1914 
the throttle and spark variation levers. The In the ne 
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with the accelerator pedal. Pressure o; 
accelerator, therefore, opens the throttk whil 
return to normal position leaves the throttle. 
opening what the hand lever makes jj It 


+ 


rare instances one comes across cases i; 
the hand lever is dispensed with: }h ‘ 
my mind, this has its objections, es; le 


for starting the car on a steep hill when , ‘ 
are fully occupied with the clutch and ke 


pedals. In such circumstances it is poss 
course, to start from the hand brake 
one foot for the accelerator, but the 
driver finds it easier to hold the car w the 
foot brake and speed up the engine w P 
hand control. In the olden days the « 
hands were additionally occupied with a1 

air supply, usually regulated by a hand 
This had to be shut off when the engi: 
slowed down, but the automatic car! 

has altered all this. Accelerator-cum-t 
control for convenience would take a 
beating ; 


accelerator pedals are made too sensitiv: ‘ 


but, I would like to suggest tl 


the ordinary skilled pilot, and it may be that even Pégoud’s extra- average driver, and, indeed, even a skilled driver, until he |! 
ordinary achievements will in course of time be ranked among the used to the individual pedal, may often find driving tricky 
commonplaces of naval and military flying. In the meantime, We now turn to the spark variation. With the high 
the aerodromeés will fatten on the sensational exploits of Pégoud magneto many cars have no hand adjustment for retar 





 * me is 
aa ee 


SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER 


w model a graceful effect is caused by the tahered bonnet and scuttle 


moving on a quadrant or circular sector above the steering wheel advancing the spark, the matter being settled automat y 
and worked in conjunction with an accelerator pedal, the com- the engine, which, when driving the magneto at higher speeds 


bination being so arranged that the hand lever may set the throttle causes a stronger spark and, consequently, more rapid explosion 
at the minimum opening, and from this point the driver can work This arrangement certainly simplifies matters and makes things 
easier to the beginner, but most drivers will 


1 ture 


probably prefer control at will of this fe 
This is almost invariably carried out 
separate lever, like the throttle lever, working 


on a quadrant at the top of the steering wheel 


although in days gone by the writer has known 


spark regulation and _ throttle coupl ul 
together, so that the spark was advanced as U 
throttle was opened. Such an arrangement 


however, had obvious disadvantages, 

. - } 1, 
not survived. Generally speaking, th utch 
and brake pedal controls are so stan 


rdised 


that there is little to say about th« but 
the writer recently drove a car l hich 
the clutch pedal was connected with the han 
brake, so that when the pedal was press full 
downwards the side brakes were brou int 
action—of course, without moving the han '-b ak 
lever. This was not done, however, by firs 


movement of the pedal—the normal mov nt 


which was quite sufficient to withdraw t! itc! 
It was only on pressing the pedal to the _ 
that the hand brakes came into acti nd | 
must say that this arrangement afford: very 
pleasant control of the car, especially in. rai 
It is unnecessary to enter into « ils ¢ 

ent 


the various forms of gate-change ari 
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AN attractive example of that fine combination 
of efficiency and elegance, the VAUXHALL 
motor carriage: the Ashbourne limousine 
landaulette (£260) with concealed joints. 


THE 25 h.p. chassis (£465) carries this body in a manner 
that gives the fullest satisfaction in regard to fuel 
economy, smooth running, and s'ow driving on top 
gear in congested traffic. 


ALL interested in high-grade motor-cars should examine 
the Vauxhall proposition. Send for catalogue 21L, 
or pay a visit to the showrooms. 


Che Car Sepene weer 


LIMITED 
LONDON, W. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS 
180-182 Great Portland Street, 








¥ 
. a 


THE 


MIESSE 


“ Ghe car without a peer.” 





Here is a car which typifies 
the ideals of the times. The 
beautiful body—the strength 
of the chassis—the efficiency 
of the engine, and the abso- 


lute reliability of the whole, 
make the MIESSE what it is. 


THE CAR WITHOUT A PEER 


Write for full particulars, or 


let us arrange a trial run. 


We are exhibiting at the Motor Show, 
Olympia, Nov. 7th to 15th. 


HANS MOTOR CO., LTD. 
4, HANS ROAD, LONDON, 5.W. 


Telegrams : ; Telenhone 
“ Workcench, London.” 966 Kensington 


L | 7 J 
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(‘Of gas engine fame."') 


DURABILITY 


Putting aside the question of power and speed—in which 
the Crossley excels—and coming right to the matter of 
durability, the C rossley more than holds its own. 


This fact was clearly demonstrated in the tests to whic n 
the six War Office Crossley Chassis were subjected, each 
loaded to the extent of 30 cwt., and drawing an 
additional load of a ton. 


This exceptional proving meant that no service demanded 
by a private motorist w ould be too much for a Crossley. 


The story of these tests is told in our booklet entitled 
“A War Office Test ”—post free. 


Send for a copy. 


Crossley Motors, Ltd. (Dept. U) 
Gorton - - Manchester 





Le . oe Agents—Messrs. Chas. Jarrott & Letts, 
Lt 15, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








‘DELICIOUS COFFEE 


quickly and easily made 
IN THE 


niversal” 
| Coffee Machine 


The Aromatic and [Invigorating Essence of the 
Coffee is extracted before the WATER BOILS 


COFFEE thus made is perfect free from 


a7 elements which cause this de- 
licious beverage to disagree with so many people 
when made in the ordinary way. 


Anyone can make perfect 
Coffee in the “‘Universal’’ 


Of all first-class Ironmongers and Department 
Stores. 
Write for our Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK »:,1.'i2%.5,\c, LONDON, E.C. 
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READ 
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PORPEDO and FLUSH-siDev 


MOTOR BODIES 


LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 
HOODS AND SCREENS. 

E. & H. HORA, Ltd. 
36-38, PECKHAM RD.,LONDCN S.E. 


_,, and Branches 
Telegrams—" Linc TT Londo 
Te.cphowe— 3760 Hop 2 lines). 






Largest Motor Worksin London. 





















THE FRENCH PRESIDENT AT THE CHATEAU 


The car in which M. Poincaré is seated is a Rochet-Schneider. 


but the growing tendency to place the change-speed lever to the 
left of the driver and in the middle of the car is one which has 
something to commend it, especially from the bodymaker’s point 
of view. Indeed, from this aspect the writer would prefer both 
change speed and brake levers in the left-hand position, for no 
one can claim that the usual arrangement by which the brake 
levers are crowded against the side of the body, obstructing the 
entrance from the driver’s right, is convenient Personally, | 
must confess to a sneaking liking for the change-speed lever on 


the steering column under the steering wheel, as in the cld 
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Darracqs or the little 8 h.p. Rovers 
although, admittedly, this arrangement 
has its weak points, besides the lack oj 
fashion that killed it. 
day we may see the operatio: 


Possibly Ss 


the gears clectrically, or with 
pressed air by the mere pressing , 
button, but until then the ce; 
position for both change speed 
brake levers seems preferable. An 
room can be given to both, so th i 
neither gets in the way of the ot 
and aithough the manipulation of 
levers with the left hand may s 
strange at first, one soon gets use 
it, and the advantages of the cer 
position are found to repay the 
porary inconvenience. AUTOLYCc! 
ITEMS. 

For the final race meeting of 
Brooklands Automobile Racing Clul 
cellent entries have been received 
great, in fact, has been the rush of w: 
be competitors t hat in two orthree e\ 
the programme will contain a lon; 
of reserve cars which will only be 
to race if earlier entrants fail to p 
DE MONTAL. an appearance. 
privately-owned Vauxhalls appea 


Although se 


the list, the firm itself will not 
represented as, through an inadvertence, their formal ent 
were sent in too late for acceptance. 

At the annual hill climb of the Scottish Automobile Clul 
Saturday last the most successful cars were the 12—16h.p. Sunbea 
which carried off no fewer than six prizes, including that for | « 
fastest time of the day in the events restricted to club mem! 
In the smallest class the Arrol-Johnstons were first and se 
and carried off the prize for the best amateur performance on forn 
In the trade class a 25 h.p. Talbot made fastest time. The hill 
two miles in length with an average gradient of about one in t: 
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PORTMARNOCK GOLF COURSE, IRELAND, 








The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Aston Cross, Birmingham, 
and 14, Regent Street, London, S 
Paris: 4, Rue du Colonel! Moll 


Berlin: S W. 13, Alexandrinensttrasse 110 
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Champions for 
long-distance driving : 


DUNLOP TYRES 


AND 


“V" GOLF BALLS. 
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O those women 
who love 
dress, dress 

1 from any individual application, the present outlook is, in 

al directions, most bewildering. The very couturiéves them- 


se 
S¢ are divided in opinion, though the consensus has it over 
he that it is mecessary to exercise discretion and judgment. 
Yo. may be as extreme as you like, provided you are of sufficient 
ce ge- and the term “‘ courage ’”’ is used in no doubtful sense, 


eitiicr. On the other hand, it is possible to discriminate, and select 
tha: which is really elegant, rejecting what is truly and emphatically 


hideous and in the worst taste. A propos of the former, there is 
a ry afloat of a gown, arranged with a skirt slit up back and 
front, and a train swung from the waist in front. Naturally, the 


query will arise as to what becomes of the train when the wearer 
moves. Well, if you can imagine anything more truly awful! 
It passes between the feet through the two slits, to subsequently 
emerge at the back! The mannequin doomed to display this 
atrocity must suggest some weird, distorted sort of animal. On 
the other hand, there is much that is surpassingly beautiful and 
artistic in the modes of the moment. Mantles, for example, are 
replete with elegance ; and the authorities in these realms have 
only themselves to thank if the coming season does not prove 
to be a record one in this regard. No wardrobe that accounts 
itself in any sort well equipped is likely to lack the broché velvet 
manteau in one of the useful neutral shades of mole, dove grey, 
or even black, completed by a fur collar, or, perchance, merely a 
strip of moufflon or marabout to accentuate the decreed square 
appearance across the shoulders. These wraps differentiate very 
little in appearance, being cut full and wide across the shoulders, 
and narrowing to the slimmest possible line at the hem. Whereas, 
a few years back, velvet and satin practically shared the situation 
between them, we are provided to-day with a choice of fabricating 
mediums of such comprehensive character as to turn the steadiest 
head. Prominent among these materials is velours faconné, 
described as of Bakstian origin ; it comprises a ninon or soft satin 
ground with raised velvet designs, and is procurable in colours 
or black. There is, likewise, a plain velours chiffon in the most 
exquisite colourings, and a quite novel moiré chiffon velvet which 
reflects the most adorable high lights and sombre depths. Duvetyn 
is likewise as much in request for mantles as it is for costumes. 
[he soft suéde-like fineness of this material is truly wonderful. 
Those who are called upon to handle Duvetyn, however, are not 
too enamoured of it, as, like chiffon velvet, every touch, except 
the lightest, is apt to leave a mark. Considerably less costly is a 
silk and wool mixture entitled ‘‘ peau de péche,”’ that is also got 
up with a suéde-like finish, and which makes up admirably. 

Then we come to the brilliantly coloured flowered satins and 
velvets that verily may be likened to some tropical bird. Figure 
to yourself the daring mélange of colouring in a design of ragged 
daliias, in which brilliant scarlet hues fell in close juxtaposition 
wit, magenta and bluish reds, great splashes of blue and green 
tuobling over these. The scheme might have been inspired 


by a painter’s palette. And yet withal was there clearly -some 


artistic method in the apparent madness. Parisian couturiéves 
at positively obsessed by these gorgeous printed velvets for evening 
matles, which they arrange with the utmost skill to form 
na ural draperies surmounted by sumptuous collars of fur. Some- 

lace is substituted for peltry, a case in point is shown 
ir first illustration, for which a satin brocade is exploited in 
bo.d Bakstian colourings. At the hem of the wrap a deep flounce 
‘ftron-tinted lace lends a softening influence, while at the top 
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there is a Capuchin effect lined with the same lace and the corner 





weighted with a beautiful jewelled tassel. 





Neither one nor yet two visits to the Shaftesbury Theatre 





will enable the quickest eye to take in the details of all the many 





beautiful dresses worn in ‘‘ The Pearl Girl.’’ In the opening scene 





sportswomen will find many an original hint, alike in colour and 





form, from the costumes worn by the ladies following the hounds— 











































otter hounds—Miss Joan Hay making a delightful break to the 





4 BROCADE EVENING CLOAK 








‘ 


greens and dun shades in her white piqué habit, the coat opening on 
a delicate grey and white striped waistcoat, a riding kit that was 
smartly completed by high top boots, and one of the approved 
straight, narrow-brimmed bowle-s. The scene changing to the 
great Pearl Emporium in Bond Street, the eye is immediately 
enchanted by some perfectly conceived and executed frocks of 
black taffetas designed for the shop assistants. These are the 
essence of simplicity and the epitome of smartness. And dainty 
Miss Iris Hoey rounds off this sable story in the most elegant gown 
of black charmeuse, the skirt opening over a petticoat of black 
kilted chiffon and the corsage thrown back at the throat with 
extremely deep and diaphanous frills of black tulle over white, a 
little posy of hand-made flowers in a black velvet ceinture. It 


a 
ih 


W Paster 4; 


GOWN WORN BY MISS MARJORIE MAXWELL IN 
“THE PEARL GIRL,” ACT Ill 
is, however, reserved for the bevy of Pearl Girls to wear the frocks 
of supreme seduction. These are simply adorable, carried out in 
soft peail grey satin, through which shimmers a scarcety perceptible 
pinkish shade over petticoats of shadow lace veiled chiffon. Falling 
from the waist in front are little aprons of filmy lace flanked by a 
double frilled and lightly wired tunic of grey chiffon, while a soft 
draped ceinture of grey satin finishes at the back in a great plissé 
fantail bow, similar fantails of lace being worn in the hair. Like- 
wise worthy of study as a lesson in silhouette is the toilette worn 
in this scene by Miss Marjorie Maxwell. This, a study in tilleul, 
dark brown fur, and black velvet, is executed in broché and 
chiffon, a black velvet sash draped low about the figure being 
hemmed with the fur, Miss Maxwell completes this attire with 
a picturesque black velvet hat massed with tilleul ostrich feathers, 
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and a great leopard skin muff, the latter entirely incongryoy 
to the spring moment, but most effective. 

Of the scene at Hurlelagh, from the sartorial point of viey 
it defies description. But taking a retrospective glance hack. 
wards, the short, the slightly extended tunic—the exaggcrateg 
note in this regard has been wholly eliminated—stands out pyro. 
minently in remembrance. Miss Iris Hoey’s white broc! a P 


veritable dream of a dress, with its three little kilted flouncec 
from the waist of spotted white tulle and bold touches of orang 
And she looks too sweet in her little black lace cap, tied wu th 
chin with two great upstanding ospreys, the one white, the the 
black. Miss Cicely Courtneidge, on the other hand, is no: ver 
happily gowned. Her dress is garish with its rose an Iver 
brocade, short tunic trimmed with a deep roll of white swan: ‘oy, 
and double under-skirt of lace over white satin. For cht 
figure such as Miss Courtneidge’s one could have wished so ing 
less busy and not so disposed to cut up the figure. In tl Lird 
act much food for serious reflection is provided in evening «tir 
The general scheme of colouring has been thought out wi on 


summate art, a goodly number of the gowns suggesting a ical 
splendour, from out of which there stands in conspicuous r one 
or two black and black and white creations. Exceptional!  ffec- 


tive is a rather severe black velvet confection, on which 1 is 
disposed a wide sash draped low about the hips, entirely c sed 
of a close bead embroidery in shades of blue. A somewhat ilar 
bead embroidery is introduced as a ceinture to the gown w «x by 
Miss Iris Hoey, a dainty affair of soft white satin, the s] em- 
broidered up the front with a tapering leaf design in di nte 
and draped cither side with pannier draperies of delphini: blue 
chiffon, which is likewise edged diamanté, the beaded ture 
alluded to being carried out in a deeper shade of blue. S$ for 
all too short a moment is Miss Marjorie Maxwell in a bl and 
white toilette, that I have selected as the theme for the ond 
picture this week. Over a fourreau of silver brocade, of gue, 
indefinite design, there are posed two short tunics, slightly wired 
of white and black tulle respectively, and a deep draped h of 
white satin. Above this comes a short corselet of frilled black 
tulle, the completing note of a severe little Magyar corsage composed 
of white crépe chiffon, the décolletage defined by a narrow, rather 
hard line of black diamonds, that culminates in front in sreat 


black plaque. This is a wonderfully, indeed supremely, eticctiv: 


creation, and superbly carried off by Miss Maxwell. \mong 
other modish facts brought before my notice duriug_ th 
week is the growing vogue for posies of imitation flower It is 
premised this will reach a pinnacle never before attained, scarcely 


a gown passing out of the best ateliers lacking some floral touch. 
And with this increased zeal for the fancy the Lilliputian hand-made 
trophies are subsiding before the less familiar attractions of giant 
imitation productions. Mammoth begonias, in real and conventional 
colourings, are much in request, together with the most perfect 
replicas of the purple velvety clematis. At one great house re- 
nowned for its advance information they are showing posies ol 
brown speckled calceolarias with a few light fronds of maiden- 
hair introduced ; the authorities here prophesying a great success 
for the yellow and brown scheme, a success, indeed, qualified to 
equal and probably excel the orchid. It is quite worth while to 
apportion a share of a dress allowance to these telling accessories 
of dress nowadays. 

Among the many fascinating brochures which mark the open- 
ing of the autumn season, surely the most fascinating are thos 
dealing with furs. I have just received a copy of a beautifully 
illustrated catalogue from the International Fur Store, 163 and 165 
Regent Street, W., containing the latest examples of the furriers 
art—garments cut and draped with a subtle suavity which to th 
furrier of thirty years ago would have been an impossibilit Phe 
exquisite combination of pelts, too, which distinguishes the furs 0! 
to-day was then undreamt of. One of the lovelies 
portrayed, for example, is a daintily draped evening cloak 0 
ermine trimmed with pale yellow fox. Leopard skin, an unt!ought 
of pelt a few years back, forms an alliance with natu kunk 
to make a striking full-length walking wrap. An eleg: three- 


; ; 
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quarter wrap in Persian broadtail has a wide ermin¢ al 
luxurious cloak-like carriage wrap of seal-musquash is ha idder 
beneath a cape-like collar and wide, loose cuffs of black 
on. There is a perfect evening coat of Bolivian chinch whicl 
will invoke envy in the heart of every woman who sces 
another beautiful design is of cleverly worked ermin¢ 

into a yoke across the shoulders and finished with a deep ' 
I would advise those of my readers who are contemp! 
furs to write for this brochure, for it represents very 

the styles and skins which will be in vogue during t! 


L I 


and so 


winter. 
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Xere is the Linen of Olden Days. 


It is genuine “Old Bleach,” with the wear and 
tear of a life-time in it, whitened by the old-world 
method of Sun-bieaching. 


“Old Bleach” is made to-day as Linen was 
made before the world was in a hurry—by careful 
weaving and natural bleaching. 


The range of ‘‘Old Bleach” Table-cloths 
are by far the most beautiful set of designs 
in Table Linen ever shewn. 

Ask to see them at your Draper's 


Purchasers should look for the 
>» trade mark which is 

(8) woven in the corner of 

~ every genuine “* Old Bleach 
Tablecloth 


The “ Otp Bieacn’ 
BoOKLET sent post 
free on request is the 
mostbeautiful book- 
let on Linen ever 
published. It con- 
tains photographic 


illustrations of the FF 


beautiful series of 
¥4 “Old Bleach” Art 
PT Table Cloths and 
ae / Towels, and treats 
of Linen of every 

kind 
“i The “ O_p Bieacn” 
“4 Linen Co., Lrtp., 
Randalstown, Ireland 
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APPOINTMENT H.M. THE KING 


‘ f> 
L/ \y 
N Tt 





Adds to the pleasure of Outdoor Life, 
being 


ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF 


LIGHT in texture yet WARM 


Made PURE WOOL 
of the highest quality, it 
stiff 


cotton or 


only from 
does not 


become and cold, as is the 


case with rubber goods 


EIDERSCUTUM - 


Regd. 

The LIGHTEST and WARMEST 

ALL - WOOL WRAP OVER- 
COAT made 


Made to Order 


STRECCAN 


negd. 





Ready to Wear or 





The new Tweed for 
COUNTRY and SPORTING 
SUITS. 


MOTORING and TRAVELLING 
COATS a Specialite 





Kegd 


THE AQUASC'' TUM PARK COAT 


THE ALL-WOOL WATEKPROOF 
rom 3 Gns. 


AQUASCUTUM Ltd. 100 REGENT ST.W. 


























To Look your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR aw vss ROWLANDS 
SAR 


which will preserve, 

nourish, strengthen it, and 

replace the loss of the natural 

oil in the Hair, the want of which 

causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair : 

Hair, sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6 and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 

Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 67, Hatton Garden, 


London. Avoid cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar 


Rowlands’ 
Kalydor 


For the Skin is extracted from exotics 
of the mildest and most Balsamic Nature. 
Operating as a powerful cleanser of the Skin, 
it speedily removes all Freckles, Tan, 
Redness, Irritation, and other cutaneous defects, 
makes the complexion beautifully clear and 
healthy, and imparts a Delicate-Softness to 
the Face, Neck, Hands, and Arms, which 
cannot be obtained by the use of any other 
similar preparation. Sold in 2/3, 4/6 and 8/6 
bottles, by Stores, Chem'sts, and A.ROWLAND 
and SONS, 67, Hatton Garden, London. 





‘DALEGOATS 


The NEW MODELS for 
AUTUMN and WINTER 


are now completed. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


The FINEST COATS in the World. 


DALECOATS for Warmth 
DALECOATS for Comfort 
DALECOATS for Smartness 


Made from the best materials. 
Reversible Velours, Hand- 
some Tweeds, etc. 


To Order or Ready to Wear as illustration 
4 guineas 


Sent on Approval Patterns Post Fre« 


“DALECOATS” for any 


weather and every purpose 


Me ie. 


12, Westbourne Grove, W. 

183 and 184, Sloane Street, S.W. 

41 and 43, Buckingham Palace Road. 
125, Gloucester Road, South Kensington. 
255 and 257, Regent Street, W. 


Ladies’ 
Tailors 





— — 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
Songs from Books. By Rupyarp KIPLING. 


Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown S8vo, 6s Pocket Edition Fceap 
Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; limp leather, 5s. net Edition de Luxe (limited 
t 1,000 copies), Svo, 10s. 6d. net 

TENNYSON 


The Works of 5 XE With Notes by the 


Autho Edited with Memoir by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON 
With Portrait Extra Crown &8vo, 10s. 6d. net Oct. 14 
I 1 fe re of thi. work t a ‘er t, for the first time le not 
a a / , Tenny rks, but al a elly pared M r writt 

well the v able Author's notes " t» appeared th: I 


WARWICK GOBLE'S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


The Fairy Book. The best popular Fairy 


Stories, selected and rendered anew by the uthor of ‘ John Halifax 
Gentleman With 32 Illustratior in ¢ seiat by WARWICK GOBLI 
Crown 4to, 15s net [Tresday 


With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem. By 
STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘A Tramp’s Sketches.’ With 38 Illus 
trations from Photogr aphs by the Author, and a M ip Svo, 7s. 6d. net 
T ; YM I k © tly $ already at Iti.a t 

Here } an @x rdinarily sutiful rest a 


a ¥ t 


A Leisurely Tour in England. By J*mes 
JOHN HISSEY, Author of The Charm of the Road ‘ete With 34 
Illustrations from Photographs taken by th Author, and a Map 


10s. net 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW VOL 
Jane Austen. By F. WaARRE Cornisu, late 


Fellow of King s College, Cambridge, Vice-Provost of Eton Colle ge 
Crown 8vo net Tresday 


H. G. WELLS’S New Novel. 
THE wipe nace ined FRIENDS. 6s. 


)ATILY GRA rt uly Mary 
; RNIN NEW y few nov sts but Mr. W 1 ha oy a boy P= e story 
frayrant as that in the n The ‘ ve : Frie 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S New Novel. 
BENDISH. A ee in hesgenerns nwo 6s. 


rit Wor! Considere a work of de art, Mr. Mauri 
7 robat ne t this ; 


Vacmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on Application 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 














A WONDERFUL TRAVEL BOOK. 


From the Congo 
to the Niger 
and the Nile 


By the DUKE OF MECKLENBURG. With 514 Illustrationsfrom 


photographs and drawings. Two vols. 32s. net. _pust published. 





Mrs. GLYN’S NEW LONG NOVEL. 


The Sequence By ELINOR GLYN. 


With Two Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 370 pages. 6s 








A NEW NOVELIST. Mrs. MORRIS WOOD. 


Five Years and a Month 


By FANNY MORRIS WOOD. Crown 8vo 100 pages. 6s. 





« Bright, Readable, Clever. Witty. 
By Mrs. ROMILLY 


The Spare Room e008" 


‘A book to make the miles fly past on a railway j mrney and to put 





cheer in the prospect of a rainy day tn lodgings.”"—T.P.'’s WEEKLY 
“A modern comedy of life like a Bernard Shaw play with 
the Socialism left out."—SCOTSMAN 


“Among the best novels about India.’— TIMES. 


Collision By BRIDGET MACLAGAN. 


The novel of the play just produced in London. 





Z 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S NEW PLAY. 


The Fugitive A Play in Four Acts. 


Cloth, 2s. net; paper covers, 1s. 6d. net. Postage, 3d. 
Now being played in London. 











DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London. 














ee 


SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


The Children of the Sea by H. De Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinso: 
THE note Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole’s new novel strikes is a grues 
At ‘ts opening the President Girling is discovered lying off the coast ™ 
in pursuit of her engagement by the Japanese to mend a cable laid | 
the Franco-Danish Telegraph Company seven years before. The ca 
are Icelanders and Danes, among the former being a big, handson 
Erikr Ericsson, something of a favourite with women and impress 
them. Through a foolish bet, Ericsson brings upon himself the en 
woman of the coast; and it is the terrible form of her revenge for 
stupid folly that forms the motif of the book. The author is a writer of) 
ability ; and the whole novel gives an effect of reality which cay 
imagination in an extraordinary manner, while the descriptions of t 
of the story are wonderfully graphic The group of men gathered t 
the President Girling are all individual; each man stands out distinct 
fellows, is boldly outlined, and then left to make his own impress 
Mr. Stacpoole does not hesitate to change his whole scene of actior 
us to Iceland, throw three-fourths ot his characters overboard, and 
to us a new development—Ericsson, with sudden unaccountabk 

a hater of women, fallen under the influence of Schwalla, the affi 
of another man. Out of this comes that tragedy which the reader 
awaiting, and Ericsson and Schwalla together meet death on the Ful 
It is a strong piece of vivid and picturesque writing, aglow with cok 
and animated by a spirited and daring fancy that starts out at a 


and never once flags 


The Regent, by Arnold Bennett. (Methuen.) 

MR. BENNETT has given us another joyous fairy tale woven round t 
ter and embodying the further adventures of Edward Henry Ma 
Card” of the Five Towns. We have a chastened Edward Henry, ar 
and threatened with stoutness. In the first chapter we are told t} 
just made three hundred and forty-one pounds by a lucky gambk 
does not feel violently happy, so he fears that he must be growing old 
his despondency there are domestic worries ; the universe is against 
his favourite dog Carlo, has bitten his eldest son Robert ; moreover, | 
more emotion than consolation out of Chopin’s funeral march as play 
Pianisto, and though the performance satisfactorily annoys his wif 
himself snubbed. In the evening he goes to the music-hall, en ro 
doctor and, incidentally, purchases half the option on a Piccadilly 
theatre. On the ways and means by which he becomes proprietor W 
End theatre and thereby recovers his lost youth, and on his adver 
Wilkins, space will not permit us to enlarge. But the story rattles 1 
only to finish with his theatrical career, afer the stroke of genius wh 
him to “ rope in” the Suffragette fanatic, Isabel, and so make a five 
tragedy in verse into one big music-hall star turn 


Gold Lace, by Ethel Colburn Mayne. (Chapman and Hall 

IN Gold Lace the reader will find himself attempting to make for 

through the mazes of a situation that consistently avoids definite 

and explains itself only by implication. Miss Ethel Colburn Mayr 

by tortuous ways in this study of girlhood, and while we follow with ap; 

the really striking development of the character of Rhoda Henry, ther 

at the back of our minds a sense of stress, of strained tensity. Thy 

kept at high pressure from first to last, and inevitably oppression b 

edge of enjoyment. Yet such work as Miss Mayne’s is its own just 

so felicitous is her choice of language, so undeniable her insight into the subtlet 

that differentiate character, so sincere her desire to reach the truth. 1| 

does reach it in this study of a young English girl thrown into society at R 
“ the little tall town which forms, socially, a kind of annexe to th 

Irish city of Lisnaquin "’ and chief Naval station of Ireland—is not to | 

With the utmost subtlety is the social position of Rainville girls and Lisnaq 

girls set out for us and for our heroine, to the inevitable development o! traged 

and to the subsequent finding of herself by London Pride. The result 

of singular and capricious charm. 


The Rescue of Martha, by F. Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson ai 
‘THE RESCUE OF MARTHA” is extravagant; it strikes 
absurdity that suggests the author’s intention to “let himself g 
troubling overmuch about the consequences, and it succeeds event 
providing a certain amount of entertainment. Martha Reay is th ght 
of a staymaker of Holywell Street. She is saved from abduction by | 

Jim Hackman, who attempts subsequently to improve his slight acq 
with the young woman. Her father has other views for her; and s! 

the mistress of the Earl of Sandwich. Some years later she again meets I 
and there follows a most gaily cynical exploiting of the love-affair I 
whose doublings and twistings and moralisings lend themselves \ 
humorous tolerance of the sophisticated. Mr. F. Frankfort Moore 

with the period he describes, and many neat touches lend the 
atmosphere of reality which, paradoxically, the presence of know! 


so often dispels. 


Set to Partners, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (William Heineman 
MRS. HENRY DUDENEY is afraid of nothing. Her Angeli 
is an excellent study in a certain type of generous womanhood t! 
guess its own strength, nor the value of the gifts it has to bestow ( 
it is not difficult for a man of the type of Antony ffinch to make 
virtual possessor of all she has to give. For a time this pair, ostens 
remain satisfied with each other; then Angelina and Julius Pole 1 
in love at sight. It remains with her to break with ffinch, to w 
refused to bind herselt by marriage ; she is considering the ste} 
in the shape of Mrs. Henry Dudeney, steps in and deals a blow to ! 
probability by converting Antony ffinch into a helpless paralytic 

Julius Pole. The book ends on a glimpse of the ill-assorted trio gat! get 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 





A Life of W. T. STEAD. 
MY FATHER: feninsccnces 


ESTELLE W. STEAD. Illus. 10s. net 


MIRABEAU. By LOUIS BARTHOU, Premier of France 


Illus. 10s. net 


THE RENAISSANCE, by artHuR count 


GOBINEAU. Edited by Dr. Oscar Levy. 20 Illus. 10s. net 


The Collected Essays of EDMUND GOSSE, 


CB., LL.D. 5 Vols. 6s.net each. Vol. II. Gossip in a Library 


.OUIS XVI. FURNITURE. With an Introduction 


by S. de Ricci. 500 Plates. 25s. net 


ART IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. (ars Una 
Series.) By MARCEL DIEULAFOY, Membre l'Institut. With 
600 Illustrations and 4 Coloured Plates. 65. net 


LIGHTSHIPS AND LIGHTHOUSES. p, Fr. 


TALBOT. With nearly 100 Plates. 6s. net. 


FIFTY CARICATURES. © by MAx BEERBOHM 


6s. net 





A NEW POEM by JOHN MASEFIELD, 
THE DAFFODIL FIELDS as. 6a net) 





NEWEST Gs. NOVELS. 
THE WOMAN THOU CAVEST ME. MERRY MARAUDERS. 


4th Impression. HALL CAINE 4. J. REES 


THE VICTIMS. — : THE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS. 
GEORGE WILLOUGHB\ CONINGSBY DAWSON 


adie ae -9" pupenry MARRYING OF HESTER 


LIBBY ANNE RAINSBROOK. 


SODIE KATHERINE CASEY J. A. REVERMORT 
Ask your Bookse'ler for Mr. Heinemann’s lilustrated Autumn List. 





THE NOVELS OF THE YEAR 


ARE 


METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS. 





Kindly note the exceeding brilliancy of Messrs. Methuen’s 
List of Novels, and send your order early. The demand 


is great. 
THE JUDGMENT HOUSE Sir Gilbert Parker 
THE REGENT Arnold Bennett 
THE WAY OF AMBITION Robert Hichens 
THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND Marjorie Bowen 
THE TWO KISSES Oliver Onions 
THE LODGER Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
THE MORNING’S WAR C. E. Montague 
WHAT IS LOVE? David Lisle 
THE WHITE THREAD Robert Halifax 
TIDE MARKS Margaret Westrup 
SHALLOWS Frederick Watson 
MISS NOBODY Ethel Carnie 
THE LITTLE NUGGET P. G. Wodehouse 
BELOW STAIRS Mrs. A. Sidgwick 
THE REMINGTON SENTENCE W. Pett Ridge 
THE SECOND-CLASS PASSENGER Perceval Gibbon 
THE SUMMER LADY Mrs. George Norman 
THE ROMANCE OF A FEW DAYS Putnam Weale 
SANDY MARRIED Dorothea Conyers 
THE HARROVIANS Arnold Lunn 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 














MR. JOHN LANE’S 
FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


HISTORY. BIO” RAPHY, Ac 


Anthony Trollope: His Work, Associates, and 








Originals. By T. H S. ESCOTT Just out. 12s. 6d. net 
Harriet Hosmer: Letters and Memoirs. Edited by 
CORNELIA CARR. With 31 Illustrations Just out. 12s, 6d. net 
* This is the mo-t brillant and appea ing biography that has appeared since the Memoir 
f Lady Dorothy Neviil . One is almost bewildered « y th mass of charming letters 
and anecdotes of celebrities which are enshrined in this work.’—Saturday A 

ty ” 
In the Wake of the “Eighteen Twelvers. 
By C. H. J. SNIDER. With 31 Illustrations Immediately. Ss. net 


TRAVFL AND ADVENTURE 


Travels without Baedeker. By ARDERN 


BEAMAN. Just out. 7s. 6d. net 


Early Days on the Yukon and the Story 
ef its Goldfielas. By WILLIAM OGILVIE, D.L.S.. F.R.G.S. With 
32 Illustrations Immediately. 5s. net 





Mr. Ovilvie wa 
uu 


eye-witness of the wonderful rush for gold at Klondyke a few ) ears 
Thus | 


un t 
a is he enavied to provide some vivid, startlng pictures of the time. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Glimpses of Indian Birds. By DOUGLAS 


DEWAR. Author of “Jungle Folk Birds of the Plains,’ &c 
Just out. 7s. 6d. net 
POLITICAL AND PROPHETIC. 


The Gathering Storm: Being Studies in Social 
and Economic Tendencies By “A RIFLEMAN," Author of “ The 
Struggle for Bread."’ Just out. 5s. net 


A_MASTER OF PROSE. 


The Valley of Shadows. By FRANCIS 


— New Edition. With 13 Illustrations in Colours by Evelyn 
aul. s. net 








NEW SIX-SHILLING WO?KS. 





FASCINATION (Just Out) Cecil Champain Lowis 
MADELEINE AT HER MIRROR Marcelle Tinayre 
OPINIONS OF JEROME COIGNARD Anatole France 
GREEN CHALK (Just Out) Doris Somerville 
CONCESSIONS (Just Out) Sydney Schiff 
TWO LITTLE PARISIANS (3s. 6d. net) Pierre Mille 
THE SONG OF SONGS (3rd Ed.) Sudermann 
THE WORLD'S DAUGHTER (2nd Ed.) Cyril Harcourt 











THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO Sr., W. 











MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY, IN VOLUME FORM, 


NOTWITHSTANDING 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
6s. 


This story will be found to exhibit the genius of the author at high-water 
mark. It may, indeed, be stated with complete confidence that Miss 
Cholmondeley las never written anything fuller of life, of passion, of 
hope or despair, woven into a romance that convinces and enthralls 


A UNIONIST AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY : By A GROUP OF UNIONISTS. 6d. net. 


THE TIMES says: “Stands out among the numerous programmes 
and policies recently put forward or promised as the only one 
which attempts to deal comprehensively with the whole problem 


THE OCCUPYING OWNERSHIP 
OF LAND: An Analysis of the position of the Tenant 


Farmer and some suggestions on the creation of the 
Peasant Owner, drawn from practical experience. By 
BEVIL TOLLEMACHE;; witha Preface by RowLanp 
E. ProtTHEero, M.V.O. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CECIL RHODES : 


The Man and His Work. By one of his Confidential 
Secretaries, GORDON LE SUEUR. Illustrated, 12s. net. 


GENE STRATTON PORTER’S 


New Story,‘‘LADDIE,” isa home tale genuine and true 
to life. The love story of Laddie and the Princess is told 
ina charming and original way. A worthy successor to 
“Freckles.” 6s. . 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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under the roof of Angelina Peachey, who has taken upon herself the burden 
of the maintenance of the two men who have wronged her Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
has a forcible command of language, and she does not hesitate to ride roughshod 
over the susceptibilities of readers with a weakness for the observance of some 
sort of refinement. As an example, when Cicely Pole comes to Angelina with 
the news of Antony ffinch’s stroke, the fromer says ‘I came to tell you that, 
ind something else; you'll jump and wriggle My hook’s got to go 
through your gills, vet I'll land you in the right basket, old girl.” This kind of 
realistic conversation speaks for itself 


The Chaps of Harton, by Desmond Coke Chapman and Hall 
WHEN Mr. Desmond Coke wrote “ Sandford of Merton,”’ he gave us a clever 
ind witty book The Chaps of Harton has its claims to our appreciation It 
* A tale of frolic, sport and mystery at public schools.”’ and is written from the 
standpoint of the same elderly spinster, Belinda Blinders. Perhaps there are 
moments when the fun flags, but what could be more deliciously funny than 
The Harton-Erow Match,” in its neatly managed exercise of the ludicrous 
ind the profound in apposition, or the serio-comedy of the abduction of the 
Head-master’s daughter that lends the piece of absurdity so much of its non- 
sensical wit Mr. Coke has a light touch, the drollery of Miss Blinders’ moral 
reflections and asides nimitable, and the inevitability with which she uncon- 
sciously stumbles into pitfalls and pluckily ignores the limitations of her plight 
one of the main sources from which the reader's enjoyment will be drawn \ 


thoroughly amusing book 


The Lodger, b lloc Lowndes Methuen 

IT is a pity wl uthor of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ gifts of intuition and clever 
characterisatio her talents to depicting such a picture of life as is to be 
found in The é Some vears ago a series of brutal murders in the East End 
engrossed the c attention in a peculiarly horrible and insistent fashion 
Speculation is to the identity of the murderer were rife Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
with great ingenuity, it is true, has made a sufficiently plausible study, in her 
Mr. Sleuth, of a supposititious criminal who, out of obscurity, comes into the life 
of the Buntings in the guise of a Heaven-sent lodger who saves them, at the 
eleventh hour, from the destitution threatening them, and subsequently provides 
them with unexpected thrills If hardly agreeable reading, the novel is not 
lacking in the effect intended, and may safely be relied upon to shake the nerves 
under such favourable conditions as solitude and nightmare may lend the 


interested reader whom h fiction attract 


The House of Thane, by Elizabeth Dejeans J. B. Lippincott.) 

THIS is the kind of novel that will always find a reading among those who 

enjoy the story of a conventionally strong man and an unconventionally attrac- 

tive woman taking their own way and getting a sentimental “ bitter-sweet ” 
itisfaction out of it Mary Kelly is a social waif when John Thane first meets 
with her in one of the public parks; she is carrying, as luck will have it, a 
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dressmaker’s parcel directed to his wife, and she attracts Thane’s attent 
her passionate seizure of a lost doll dropped by a careless child. Coin: 
unhesitatingly forced a second time to the author’s use when Thane and 
others run down Mary Kelly and injure her badly. There follows a cony: 
tale of faithlessness, in which Mary scores heavily by dying at the ; 
when John Thane realises for the first time her real value. Quite r 
the novel is in no way remarkable. 


Miss Nobody, by Ethel Carnie. (Methuen and Co.) 

THOUGH not without faults of style and construction, Miss Nobody is a 
ing first novel. Miss Carnie’s Carrie Brown is a young woman who k 
oyster-shop in Manchester. On a visit to Greenmeads, a country villag 
her sister’s husband is a gardener, Carrie falls foul of Farmer Gibso: 
fancy she unconsciously provokes. The farmer follows her to her 

Manchester, and proposes marriage with an uncharacteristic haste for 
in the somewhat meandering and pointless story that succeeds his 1 
he and Carrie pay to a tune of misunderstandings. Yet Miss Carniv 
better ; for, in spite of such forced attempts at pathos as the death of 
and the unnecessary tidying-up of little local attempts at boycott and t 
among the minor characters, there is one well drawn study in the book 
Brown is true to life in her businesslike summing-up of the farmer’s | 
her capable handling of Sarah Gibson, her responses to the new life 

aversions from it. Sometimes she is a little out of the picture, in her 1 
Manchester at the story’s opening (we think she would have fought th 
on his own ground), and at the story’s end, where the absurd charge of 
is preferred against Robert Gibson. This part of the novel is weak and 
but there are some descriptions that show artistic feeling, and a certain or 
of thought to commend the tale in spite of its faults 


Drum’'s House, by Ida Wild. (Constable.) 

THE author of Drum’s House has written a novel that merits the dé 

of “ quaint.” It would be a pity if readers were deterred by the n 

the story’s writing from getting at the heart of this exceedingly int 
experiment in an old-world style of presentation. Papa and Mama M 
who gave up winning fortunes at cards on the Continent in order to cx 

to Drum’s House and settle their two daughters suitably among the stoli 
are a delightful pair, so lightly touched in, so shrewdly and humorously | 
that the mind sees them with the acuteness accorded to realities. The « 
of this pair, their parental devotion, their pride, their adaptability, their r 
fulness against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune which d 
neither daughter the desires of the fond parents’ hearts, are excellently 
into play in the tale of poor Barbie-girl’s romance. Without effort, as t 

of events proceeds, the tragio-comedy of Dummett, the farmer's pre 

slips into something deeper than evolves out of a man’s stupidity and 
weakness and a woman's desire to wield a power over which she ha 
control. Sympathetic, detached, and slightly perverse, the author of 
House leaves us with a keen desire to read other novels from the same 








An Interesting Entry 


for the recent 


Handwriting 
Competition 











Promoted by the 
Proprietors of - 


WRIGHT'S 


ee, (VI to 


oo ga 
The photograph reproduced ng -- a Se * 
here was sent by a Leicester- 
shire miner, with a letter to 
the effect that, being no 
sort of an expert in penman- 
ship, he had conceived the 
idea of working out in small 


white stones picked from the 


Coal Tar Soap (RRApenecarses 


road the verse which was set for competitors to write. This he has carried out on a grass slope in his garden, 
which is at the junction of three roads, and the novel advertisement has excited a good deal of interest. 





THE Nursery Soap. 





WRIGHT?’S Coal Tar Soap 


4d. per Tablet. 


Protects from Infecti« 
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7EW stvles made on the Paris Toe Last 
NX so much admired in Lotus light 
- walking shoes The Paris Toe im 
part to lace boots and shoes a most 
welcome Change of shape—the most marked 
‘ nt years, quite a new and refreshing 
sty Obtainable from Lotus agents every 


wl Write for new Winter catalogue 
Letters 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford 
Telephone 
No. 6989 London Wal! 
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Diabetes or Bright’s Disease 


SURE CURE, rapid and without relapse in 
the oldest cases even when declared incurable — by 
DR. med. DAMMAN'S EXTRACTS of UNKNOWN PLANTS 


Ask jor’ booklet No. {7a, with numerous testimonials, at his depository— 
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A simple supper 
Promotes tranquil sleep. 


The heavy supper disturbs the digestion and prevents 
what should be a sweet natural sleep. Choose some- 
thing light, dainty and sustaining, that tones and 
nourishes the system while it soothes the nerves. 


The‘Allenburys' Diet fulfils these conditions and is quickly 
made by adding boiling water. It is a partially pre- 
digested food made from rich milk and whole wheat—the 
vital food elements, and forms a delicious supper repast. 


A Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps to cover postage 
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H. J. NICOLL & C®. 


114-120, REGENT STREET, W., ano 
22, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 


“A CENTURY’S REPUTATION.” 


WORLD-FAMED WRAP COATS 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
WARMTH WITHOUT WEIGHT, 


£2 12 6 


Nicoll’s Manufacture throughout, shrinking, cloth working, water- 
proofing, cutting, and making are all done by their own workpeople 
on their own premises, so that every garment bearing their name 
can be relied upon to be of the finest material and manufacture. 





Wrap Coat for Town and Country 
Wear. Price for Ladies or Gentlemen £2 12 6 
Messrs. Nicoll have now on view in their Showrooms a large variety 


of Wrap Coats for Ladies and Gentlemen, in all sizes and in the Newest 
Colourings, ready for immediate wear, and they can be sent on approval. 


PATTERNS ON APPLICATION 


H. J. NICOLL & Co., Ltd., 1*122,Ssem, St 


PARIS: 29 & 31 Rue Tronchet. MANCHESTER: 10, Mosley St. LIVERPOOL: 50, Bold St. 


























BRANDS 
TURTLE SOUP 


FOR INVALIDS. 


PREPARED FROM 
Finest Fresh West Indian Turtle. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 
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SIGHT AND SOUND IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
IVING in pioneer camp fashion up in the hills abow 


Victoria Nyanza, whose waters shine at times lj] 


great silver shield set in the misty surface of th 

plains below, one seems cut off from all the ordinary 

and means of the modern world. But in this 
country, where scrub-like trees and acres upon acres of gras 
your only surroundings, you find yourself more in touch 
Nature and learn more of her wavs. The natives know her t 
ings better than you do, and their eyes and ears respond 
quickly than your own, which have been trained in a dif 
way of life. And this acuteness in sight and sound is one of Nat 
best gifts to her children, who, listening, find her wa) 
their best safeguards against the various dangers of their 
African life. 

The natural senses of the Kavirondo, one of the finest 
in this part of the country, are particularly acute. Of thi 
were our domestic helpers, and not the regular Swahili, o1 
people, who generally act as servants. These young Kaviro: 
who can speak, though very ungrammatically, a good deal « 
coast language—at first strike one as rather a heavy-lo 
strange kind of people, with their jet black skins and rather 
features, yet on getting to know them better their ugly fac 
to straighten out into a kind of homely pleasantness, an 
soon gets attached to one’s personal servants, for they hay 
kindly and helpful ways when once you begin to know then 

“The face of the sky,” that all-important study when 
more or less in the open, is more difficult to read than in yor 
land ; but if your native boy tells you to take your rain coat 
the sky looks fine and you are lightly clad, you had bette: 
even if you are not going far, or you will be sure to get a \ 
““Muua Mingi”’ (much rain) was ann 
to me as coming by the head boy one morning. It was 
morning, with but a few soft grey clouds in the sky, so, payi' 
little attention, I went on with various occupations and 
It was nearing the -hour f 


before you return. 


heeded about the weather. 
midday meal when the first heavy drops began to fall, and I nm 
the boy making off with mackintosh and umbrella for his | 
(master), who had left early for a distant river. The grey 

seemed to have thickened overhead, and before long the 

fire was clean washed out, and any chance of a meal disapypx 
with it. and the impishi and toto (cook and small boy), vai 


somewhere or other for shelter. Then came a deafening 


on the iron roof of the tin hut where I was, and rain, the lik 


which I have never seen in any tropic, began in real earnest 
cloud seemed to have come right down on to our hill and thos 


rounding us, blotting out everything from view. Presently, pe: 
out of the door into its thick mist to see if anybody or anyt! 


could be seen, a flash of forked lightning like a silver streak « 
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down straight to the earth a few feet apparently from the doo 


accompanied instantly by a fearful, crackling crash of thunder 
It made me draw in again quickly, and rain, light: 
and thunder surrounded that little hut in which I sat for bow 


overhead. 


The rain hammered on the iron roof, which was unlined, 
flashes of lightning glanced round the edge of it. 


through the openings between it and the sides, and the thun 


seemed to roll right under the flooring, which was raised on 


piles, and go echoing down into the great plain below. Cold 
hungry, I raided the store cupboard for food, and not until lat 


I could see ther 


ind 


afternoon was there any break in the storm or rain, or sign of th 


great cloud lifting. ‘‘ Muua Mingi”’ is a warning not to 


unheeded in this part of Africa, and one learns by experienc 


hurry up things and get work and meals over when hea\ 
are said to be coming by the natives. 

A fine, clear morning after the rain, and brilliant sunshine 1 
the trees and grass glint in their shining green. A native ru 
excitedly pointing to the hill at the back, and says, ‘“‘ Nyama 
You rush out and look to where he is pointing and see 
and tell him so; but he insists, and you stare again, and 
fetch the glasses, which prove he is right, as through th: 
make out two fine antelopes feeding in the distance. Up | 
you thought you had fine long sight, prided yourself on it, 
but now with your naked eye you find that you cannot see 
as he does, though you have been some time in the cou! 
know how to make out game. The bwana takes his rifle ; 
after them. Meat is wanted in camp, and the toto is told 
the dog back, as it is a young half-bred deerhound and 1 
mischief in chasing the animals too soon. Some time ait 
in the distance, you hear a rifle shot. The dog whines 
boy does not let him go. ‘‘ Hapana piga,’’ he tells you, 
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It 
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Fabrics are 
faceless the 
matters not 
under what 
climatic conditions they are used 
—our guarantee to replace if 
colours fade is not qualified in 
the slightest degree. 


Patterns loaned free. 


live, or 


Per yard 
Casement Cloths. 31 and50n. 84d. to 1/114 
Curtain Reps and Demasks, 50in. 22 to 4/6 
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hit.””. Again later a shot is heard. The boy now looks ex 
says ““ Hapa piga ”’ (has hit) ; then, sure enough, a whistle is hea, 
? a long way off. He lets the dog go, fetches knife and rope, 
goes off at full speed, calling to the other boys to come quickly a) 
help. Bwana has killed meat. They all go off. You go 
wondering how he knows at this distance what the sound of 
shots meant. But that toto did know invariably; his , 
. ; and trained car caught some sound that was beyond your ; 
Fashions for : of hearing. And it will be noticed often when a kill has been | 
that strange natives will appear pretty soon at the spot also. 
the Autumn. . Though you may not see as far, you think perhaps you 
be able to do .better things closer, and maybe one late after: 
the heat of the day getting over, the herd boy, a Nandi, | 
in a supply of milk. He tells you to come with him to the sh 
( t , (plantation), whispering mysteriously, ‘‘ Nyama lala.”” You 
Os ume he means an animal is sleeping near. He points to where h« 
it is. But it is some time before you really make sure, and 
D t. you see in the distance what might be a rock or a dead 1 
ep really a reed buck asleep. A dozen times you would have | 
it unrecognised. Creeping quietly nearer, a slight noise dis 
it, and it springs away into a large patch of long grass beyon 
shamba; but there is a chance for a shot as it goes, an awl 


. one. A troublesome search in the long grass brings you to th 
THE BURNHAM. 6° 


animal, and that shot proves to have been a fatal one; the | 
We illustrate a smart Navy entering behind the right shoulder, had gone to a vital part 
Suit in Whipcord. Coat your next few days’ supply of meat in camp has been secu 
cut with rounded fronts a far easier fashion than usual. All snakes and especially those d 
trimmed self the and enemies to man and beast, the puff adders, are sometimes di 
a ° 

butt Rever f black to discern in the ordinary way ; but a native can show you 

uttons, evers oO lack : 
corded silk. Skirt with 


panel back to correspond 


only seems a patch of leaves with the sun on them. It shapx 
into a snake on closer inspection, coiled up, peacefully 
but, maybe, with the power of death in its cruel fangs. 
with coat. The cattle boma is about a mile distant from the plac 
you are, and the cattle and herdmen are there. You want 
Can be had in 3 sizes : brought up here to feed on the better grass. Everyone is 
“se , . you cannot spare the time to go or send anyone to tell the he: 
SW., W. and OS. d : abel : ; “ge 
to bring them up, so you give the instructions to a native, 
him to call out. The boy goes a few paces to the brow of 1 
and shouts to the herdman by name. You hear a faint 

Price 5 Guineas, in reply. The boy calls the message out and obtains an 
and presently, obedient to the summons, herdman and 
ippear. 

Sometimes the natives working with you look a littk 
une aneenene.s . — . . ; or nervous, and seem uncertain over something. An 
rOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W. shaas cman *Gibuae saa * leasine aigar eae Sieibade 
distant line of hill across the valley at the side. You look t 
who is coming; but this time neither with or without 





can you discern anything of their whereabouts. People are 1 
about over there, they assure you, and pretty certainly yo 


| 
| FR UIT TRA YS, see later some strange natives on a little-used path moving 


Indispensable for or walking over the hill to the other side of the valley beyond 
modern methods of one 
fruit costing “Order rhe sun is setting behind the broad waters of the gr 
NOW for promp" ~~ does = = 
delivery. Size 22} and the zodiacal lights flash up into the transparent sky 
hy 18 inches but their glory will be short-lived, for the tropical night « 
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’ I 1) wa Trays to rest one : B. 
ie upon another, 12/6 native if he can see the bwana coming. He replies “ hap 
; per dozen 
‘ ; 


ine 
HW Hi (no). You later ask again, and receive the same answer. 
ee 


CASH WITH Ai 
ORDER. bwana is late. The soft, black darkness sinks down over hil! 


a fi r ‘ sti rena heralds » night’s appro 
wi N D fS HH E£ & | bE R plain, a faint wail from a distant hyena heralds the night’s ap] 


: So you ask no more, but listen for sounds of a horse’s hoofs as yo 
, Stout hazel hurdles, : a os On 
size 6ft. by 3ft., 126 wait in the darkness. Suddenly the native says ‘“‘ Nakuja s 
per dozen oe a8 * : : ‘ 
> ¢ ? , ariD ne he 1s near ret you can nik ke ou 
As Used in Extra stakes 2/- (he comes), now K os estes A. I ) : kabl 1 

ar : per dozen nothing ; but soon the sounds become unmistakable, and ho 
Che opal Wurseries, | 1 ; 


, vee en sae and rider appear safely on the plateau. H. A. C. | 
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JOHN TAYLOR, Manufacturing Chemist, | perceptions, however, are not complex ; and so spontane 
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style is very neat but very smart 

and splendidly made. It also 
has the comfort and extra protection 
which “ Jaeger” always means. Yet the 
price is a reasonable one as comparison 
with average tailoring prices will show. 
Why not try one and find these points 
out for yourself? A fully illustrated 
list (with patterns) post free. 


A Jaeger Overcoat in the latest 





The Redcar. 


A popular and serviceable Overcoat. Cut in to the 
waist and drawn in at the back with a whole belt, it 
jocks equally in place for town or country wear. 


The Sandown. 


One of the latest stylesthis season. Raglan shoulders 
and fairly full skirted. Specially liked by Sporting men. 


The Mayfair. 


A single-breasted Raglan Coat cut on exceptionally 
Smart lines; in every way an ideal town coat for 
Autumn wear. 
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clementary dignity. In “ Jean and Louise,’’ selecting the most 
beautiful and yet in many cases the most everyday of forms and 
expressions, he paints carefully and lovingly, in language of the 
commonest use, a poignant romance of the quict countryside 
What is it but the most well-worn of stories, the love of a man for 
a maid! Yet the delicate fragrance of “‘ Paul et Virginic ’’ is not 
by comparison be-littled in the affinity of this unconscious disciple, 
whose moving and beautiful fantasy has caught the very essence 
of the spirit of divine friendship thaf is attained by love at its 
highest 

rhe story of Jean and Louise is a lovely and moving thing, not 
so much on account of the theme in itself as for the running accom- 
paniment that lends these variations which are the expression of 
the intimate inward self of this peasant of Auvergne, to whom the 
gift of a delicate intuition has been vouchsafed How much of this 
feeling for form is unconscious imitation who shall determine ? 
And, in any case, what is gained by labouring the point of the 
genesis of a style of unpremeditated appeal and artless sincerity 
Antonin Dussere does not at any time press an advantage he 
appears unaware that he has accomplished a piece of sensitive and 
artistic workmanship that touches the heart [he very spirit 
of the countryside is his, and his is the selective gift that sees beneath 
the universal experience those hidden yet obvious beauties which are 
discoverable to all and marked by few. We follow the young 
shepherdess, Louise, and her lover, Jean, through a moving pageant 
of the seasons as the countryside is transformed for us at the will 
of one who is versed in every change of mood in his sweet mistress’s 
face: ‘‘ It was almost cold in the mornings and there was nearly 
always a slight mist floating round the hill-tops. Spiders’ webs 
hung like torn veils of gauze between the tufts of grass. The dark 
green hangings of the thickets were now splashed with ochre, 
saffron gold and amaranth, and the hedges and bushes were heavy 
with fruit [The black corn had been beaten Once 
more the slow creaking of carts sounded up the mountain-sides 
grumbled in the valleys and crooned the hymn of the season's 


FOR TOWN 


CANE FURNITURE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 

would be interesting to know how far back the use 

of cane furniture really goes Of course, every Briton 

is aware that his ancestors lived in wattle huts and 

sailed in basket-work coracles, but these were scarcely 

furniture; and it was rather a_ shock, on opening 

a new catalogue of the famous Dryad Cane Furniture 
the other day, to be confronted by a picture of a Roman lady, 
photographed from a relief in the Treves Museum, who was seated 
at her toilet in a round-backed wicker chair that might have been 
made yesterday, though actually dated 200 a.p Since then 
canework fell into bad repute. The art of weaving, perhaps, 
was lost: and in modern times bad finish was hidden under 
tacked-on plaits and beading which had an evil habit of 
breaking loose, so that the chair became a trap for tearing 
clothes, and soon fell to pieces. It was not until the introduc- 
tion of Dryad furniture, some six years back, that the useful and 
decorative qualities of good canework began to be recognised 
again Che use of wood and cane instead of willow for framework 
gave a weight and stability hitherto unknown; and the natural 
pulp cane with which the new craftsmen replaced the staring 
bleached cane of former times was most pleasing, both in colour and 
texture. Some idea of the success of Dryad weaving may be 
obtained from this admirably illustrated catalogue to which we 
have already referred It contains furniture for every conceivable 
purpose and of exquisite design, for the makers understand the 
value of good lines and perfect balance, and have made them 
distinguishing features of every article they send out. Here are 
luxurious easy-chairs, upholstered and otherwise, invalid lounges 
and wheeled chairs; every variety of table, with glass, wood, 
tile or cane tops; cradles, cots, linen baskets, work baskets, 
log baskets, waste paper baskets, flower stands, garden baskets, 
settees, stools, newspaper racks, bed tables—even lamp stands and 
hall stands. We would advise our readers to obtain a copy of 
this interesting booklet from the Dryad Works and Showrooms at 
42, St Nicholas Street, Leicester or to call at Messrs. Maple 
and Co.’s or Messrs. Heal and Son’s, Tottenham Court Road, W 
where specimens of Dryad Furniture will be shown them 

THE LAST FARMHOUSE IN LONDON. 

It seems almost incredible that a little Georgian farmhouse 
should have remained practically untouched until now at the back 
of Tottenham Court Road ; but so it is. Capper’s Farm is now to 
disappear to make way for an extension of Messrs. Heal and Son’s 
ever-growing business ; but anyone who is interested in London topo- 
graphy may obtain without charge, on writing to them, an account 
of the old building. Incidentally, the brochure is a charming piece 
of artistic printing, and consists of some notes from a paper which 
Mr Ambrose Heal read before the London and Middlesex 
\rchzological Society a few months ago. It is illustrated by photo- 
graphs and plans, which unfold the story of a very interesting site. 
Mr. Heal sets down some engaging particulars of the two Miss 
Cappers who owned the property in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. ‘‘ The ground behind the North-West end of Russell 
Street was occupied by a farm belonging to two old maiden sisters 
of the name of Capper. They wore riding habits and men’s hats 
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beginning.”’ Again, as a presage of coming rain, a viper whistle 
hanging from a branch, and, magically, the day changes for us 

There are other effects that impress us, in especial the coming 
of the “‘ white wind ’’: ‘* On the more exposed land the snow- site 
stretches of the buckwheat flowers were reddening already as t} 

a torch had been passed over them. Heat mists floated o 
the top of the hills and shut out the view. When ev: 
drew on the mists became thicker, the horizon drew in close; 
great clouds formed in the west. Suddenly a gust of 
groaned tarough the thickets, swept off the men’s hats and bk 
women’s petticoats about. The wind passed and all nature s 
to remain in still expectancy. There was a pang of distress 
everything. The clouds spread out across the sky like hug 
heavy cloaks, and in the distance thunder rolled like an eno: 
drum. . . . Then underneath this dark dome of clou 
ashen coloured cloud-bank formed up very quickly and b: 
with it the buzzing sound of an enormous beehive. As it ady 
over the valley of Trémailles, short lightning flashes cut 
it in quicker and quicker succession, till it became a plain of fire 
It was almost pitch dark. The wind shook the coppice | 
them as though it were wrestling with it. For a m 
they thought that the fury of the elements would dissolyv: 
rain, as the rage of a woman melts into tears.”’ 

Here is a description close in its intimacy, simple in its 
parison, undeniably effective in the natural dignity of its unt 
language and sentiment. Of the philosophy of such a man 
is to be assumed from so self-revealing a series of unstudic 
pressions, and where will his gifts lead him? Inherently 
in intention, faintly touched with melancholy, peculiarly se1 
to his environment as he would appear to be, Antonin Dy 
may again take up his pen to write. If he do so, it is possi 
will be to give us nothing new in theme, and in treatment a le 
sophisticated, but hardly more beautiful, description of the love 
of that mistress whose charms he here extols with such ling 
tenderness and native grace. Jessie Lecxie HERBERTS« 
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AND COUNTRY. 


one used to ride, with a large pair of shears, after boys who 
flying their kites, purposely to cut their strings, the other si 
business was to seize the clothes of the lads who trespassed on 1 
premises to bathe.’ Mr. Heal also gives some biographical 1 

of the founder of his firm, John Harris Heal, who was the first 
make Tottenham Court Road the greatest centre of the furnit 
trade. It is due in no small measure to Mr. Ambrose Heal’s large 
ability in furniture design, wedded to a sure commerical instinct 
that the name of Heal stands for so much to all who want t t 
artistic things at reasonable prices. 


AUTUMN COUNTRY CLOTHES. 

Che knitted sports coat in every conceivable material, shape 
and colour has become so ubiquitous that it would appear at first 
sight almost impossible to introduce anything fresh in this direc- 
tion, but in a new booklet just issued by Messrs. Dickins and Jones 
of Regent Street, entitled ‘‘ Autumn Wants,’’ we notice that the 
useful garment has entered upon yet another phase in a scries of 
smart checks. In some cases the coat is checked while the collar 
and wrists are of a plain harmonious shade, or the coat may be 
plain with checked collar, wrists and back band. In either case 
the effect is new and becoming. Footwear, another subject which 
always demands a good deal of attention just now, is well repre- 
sented in this catalogue. For the shooting woman there is a very 
nice high field boot in tan willow calf with a double-button gaiter 
top above the lacing, while Messrs. Dickins and Jones specialise 
in brogues of all weights and for every purpose. Among blouses 
there is a new jersey-like design, called the ‘“‘ Balkan,”’ of c1 
Viyella, with coloured facings, made to fasten outside the skirt 
having its fulness drawn into a buttoned band round the hy 
instead of being gathered in at the waist, whic. should be 
cumfortable and free under a tailored coat; and there are se’ 
well-cut shirts in Viyella and crépes, both wool and silk, which 
commend themselves for country wear. Hosiery is another inte! 
ing item on which space forbids us to dwell, though it in 
several noteworthy features both for day and evening ; an 
the least important section of the book is that devoted to the 1 
corsets and the celebrated ‘‘ Deeanjay ’’ underwear 


THE AUTUMN SEASON AT BATH. 

After a record summer and the busiest August ever expe! 
the Autumn Season at Bath opened on September 2oth, the « 
being marked by two very successful concerts at the Pump 
Formed over two hundred years ago by Beau Nash, the Pump 
Orchestra has a unique record, and plays a very important 
the attractions of Bath. This season, which lasts till May 9t! 
will be marked by several new features. Several one-co 
concerts will be ‘given, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Cesar I 
Grieg, etc., being among those already arranged. “ I 
concerts, including overtures, dances, suites, etc.—-music th 
have been familiar to Georgian Bath—from the eighteenth 
up to the present day, are also a new departure. ») 
concerts will take place weekly, and several special Concerto 
have been planned. Advance programmes for the Pum} 
concerts will be sent on application to Messrs. Harding and 
Limited, Somerset Hall, Bath. 
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